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University Travel Club 


of Toronto . 
Seventh Annual European Travel 
Study Tours 


Sailings June 19, June 26, 
July 3, July 10 


Scotland, England, Holland, Belgium and France 
(Thirty-eight days) 
Extensions to 
Rhine Valley and Switzerland—nine days. 
Rhine Valley, Bavarian Alps, Austrian Tyrol 
and Northern Italy—two weeks. 
Switzerland, Italy and the French Riviera—three 
weeks. 


A. H. Young, M.A., D.C.L., } 
Professor of German, Trinity Full informa- 


College. tion from 
Laila C. Scott, M.A., G. H. LUCAS 
Associate Professor of Ger- Secretary 

man, Trinity College. 508 McKinnon 
E. A. Dale, M.A., Ox., Building, 
Associate Professor of Latin, Toronto 
University College. Tel. ADelaide 


Educational Directors 9548. 
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Swiss Steam Laundry 


Established 1886 


“Service--- Quality” 





Phone ELgin 3615 for driver 
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CHANCES OF THE NEW YEAR 


930 has been a bad year that we are all heartily 
glad to see the last of. Politically and economi- 
cally it has left the world worse off than it found 

it, and even the few bright achievements in its gene- 
rally depressing record have not fulfilled their promise. 
The occupation of the Rhineland has been ended, but 
he would be a rash man who would maintain that 
Franco-German relations are better than they were a 
year ago. The vexed question of reparations has been 
settled at last, but even before the year is out the set- 
tlement is being called in question and certainly it does 
not seem to have brought enough good in its train to 
ensure or to justify its finality. After eleven years 
of delay the League’s ‘Preparatory Commission for 
Disarmament—if Possible’ has succeeded in framing 
a draft Convention that permits a World Disarmament 
Conference to be called, for 1932; but the draft pro- 
gramme is so conventional in its insincerity that the 
champions of disarmament the world over feel them- 
selves farther from their goal than ever before. On 
the economic side things have gone steadily from bad 
to worse: unemployment has followed over-produc- 
tion and unrest has followed hard on the heels of un- 
employment, so that poverty comes to us as one that 
travelleth and want as an armed man. Fear, in every 
degree of its manifestation, from vague apprehension 
to panic, has had the best of reason in almost all in- 
ternational contacts, and the effect is to be seen in a 
general reversion to economic and political national- 
ism. Some European antagonisms have been aggra- 
vated to such a degree that they threaten to precipitate 
a crisis at any moment, and the only phase of world 
politics in which the past year has brought definite 
improvement is that of Anglo-American relations. 
The Naval Conference unquestionably drew the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples closer together even though it 
drove the Latins further apart, and this is a boon that 
we in Canada can hardly prize too highly. 


* * * 


T is to be hoped the new year will bring the world 
better luck than the old, for there seems small 
reason to hope that it will bring it better manage- 

ment and the problems of today are so infinitely more 
vast and complex than those of the pre-war world 
that it is disheartening to realize that they must be sol- 


ved by much the same men as made a botch of the com- 
paratively simple tangle of 1914. The change of scale 
is to be seen by contrasting the problems of the British 
Empire then and now. Within the strictly domes- 
tic field of their politics British statesmen in pre-war 
days had serious troubles to cope with, but now they 
not only have to meet the old social problems which are 
the natural obstacles in a progress towards democracy 
but they have to grapple with an entirely new and fun- 
damental problem of unemployment caused by the pro- 
cesses of production permanently outstripping a con- 
suming capacity that is limited by an obsolete world 
system of exchange. And while this problem is a 
common one with all the nations it is peculiarly acute 
in England’s case because of the very predominance in 
industry and world trade which used to be her pride. 
Before 1914 the great Empire problem confronting 
British statesmen was Ireland, and it was almost too 
much for them. Today it is India, and regard the dif- 
ference! Ireland was a country of four million 
people, speaking the same tongue, sharing the same 
traditions and institutions, wanting only justice and 
self-government within the Empire. India wants the 
same things, but they must be reconciled with the 
clashing interests of three hundred millions of people 
of a different race and colour, divided by a hundred 
tongues, religions, and castes, split into a medley of 
states and principalities, forming a world in them- 
selves with traditions and ideals beyond the ken of 
most Anglo-Saxon minds and united only by a new 
spirit of nationalism that promises to flame as strong 
and high as that of the Irish people. That is the 
Empire’s interior problem today. In the field of 
foreign affairs before 1914 the Balkans were the dan- 
ger spot that kept England’s statesmen awake at night: 
today the whole of Europe is Balkanized. 


* * * 


HE problems of other great Powers differ in 
kind from Britain’s but not in gravity, and in 
some cases are so acute that the very stability 

of government is threatened by the spirit of revolution. 
Thus the danger in Europe today is threefold: there 
is the danger of international conflict, of economic 
breakdown; and of a collapse of social order, any one 
of which might precipitate the others and bring general 
catastrophe in its train. The economic and political 
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problems responsible for this state of affairs are in- 
terdependent, and any international action which could 
better the condition of trade and industry would ease 
the political situation as well. The conferences of 
economists held with the object of reducing tariffs 
have failed deplorably, but now the financiers are 
tackling the problem from another angle; we hear 
rumours of contemplated action to ease the burden 
of reparations and war debts, to arrange a better 
distribution of the world’s gold (60 per cent. of which 
is now hoarded in the vaults of Paris and Washing- 
ton), and by such means as these to stimulate trade 
by expanding credits. But action of this kind will 
take time and the tension in Europe grows ever more 
dangerous. Perhaps the most encouraging feature in 
a bleak situation is the spirit shown by Germany’s 
leaders, who, though harder pressed than those of 
almost any other country, have faced the facts of 
their position with a resolute temper and by controli- 
ing intractable forces at home and pursuing an hon- 
ourable policy abroad have done much to preserve 
stability. 


* * * 


F the new year does bring some relief in the way 
of better times, the international tension should 
relax and there will be a chance to consider once 

more the unsolved problems of disarmament and 
security. The drift of British opinion during the 
past few years has been away from the sort of secur- 
ity proposed by the Geneva Protocol of 1924 with its 
cut-and-dried sanctions; but France has stuck to that 
conception through thick and thin and it became evi- 
dent at the last League Assembly that without it she 
will consider no genuine reduction of armaments at 
all. Without the Protocol she sees an armed peace 
as the only sure peace, and the allies she has helped 
to arm, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
and Roumania, are ranged solidly with her. It is 
clear that this sort of peace cannot have the elements 
of permanence, and already there is a movement draw- 
ing the disarmed nations, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria, into alignment with those armed Pow- 
ers which dispute the French hegemony—Italy and 
Russia to wit. At present it is not a definite trend, 
and Germany has rebuffed Signor Mussolini’s rather 
imperial advances; but looking into the future it 
seems that this hostile grouping may very probably 
result if the disarmament obligations of the League 
Covenant are persistently ignored. Europe used to 
be described as an armed camp: today we can see it 
dividing into two camps; the occupants of one march 
in tunics, those of the other in shirts—black shirts, 
green shirts, brown shirts, grey shirts (and shirts 
mean trouble as Europe knows). Without material 
disarmament there will never be moral disarmament, 
for so long as the victorious nations in the great war 
retain their arms those which have been forcibly de- 
prived of theirs will be more militaristic in spirit than 
ever. It is just like prohibition: the thing that is 
banned becomes more desirable than any other, and 
so it is that while the sword rusts forgotten on our 
walls its name is forever on the lips of young Germany. 


* * * 


ISARMAMENT is the most urgent need of 
the time, but the two schools of thought led by 
the French and the English within the League 

have come to a deadlock on the question of security 
which lies behind it. Unless the League is to fail 
altogether, France and England must find common 
ground to meet on, and since the events of 1930 have 
discouraged all hopes of finding it in Europe perhaps 
1931 will witness a new effort to find it in Washing- 
ton. The Protocol we must remember was France’s 
second choice; her first conception of security in the 
days of the League’s inauguration was based on Am- 
erica’s participation in a blanket guarantee. With 
America left out, the guarantees demanded by France 
as the price of disarmament became too definite and 
serious for England ever to accept. But if America 
could be brought to share in some extension of the 
Kellogg Pact that would go so far as to define an 
aggressor nation and assert that it would be treated 
as an outlaw, disarmament even for France might 
become possible without more definite sanctions. The 
Americans have given no sign that they would con- 
sider the acceptance of such a responsibility any 
more favourably than ten years ago, but with every 
new year’s pyramiding of their investments in Europe 
the chances of it brighten. For the Americans are 
a business people and it is not good business for them 
to have the bulk of their savings invested in a proper- 
ty that is uninsured. 


* * * 


ure to realize and accept their international res- 
ponsibilities, but it will perhaps be more profitable 
at this juncture if we do a little heart-searching at 
home. Canada has not the influence of a Great Pow- 
er, it is true, but in proportion we can do precisely 
as much as any other nation to improve world con- 
ditions and international relationships or to impair 
them. We can, for example, resist the temptation 
to deport all foreigners whose only crime is that they 
are out of work; we can make sure that our dumping 
laws are not applied unfairly, that new tariffs do not 
estrange old friends, and that trade treaties with 
friendly nations are not denounced without good cause. 
We can also help to preserve peace and quiet by not 
indulging in any foolish attempts to blast our way 
inte foreign markets. And we might have the sense 
to realize that in a time of world strain and uncertain- 
ty like the present it is of the first importance that the 
influence of a stabilizing force like the British Empire 
is not impaired by internal bickerings. Here is mat- 
ter for some New Year resolutions on the part of 
our country’s leaders. 


I T is easy to criticize the Americans for their fail- 


RICHARD DE BRISAY. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


THE CRISIS IN THE WEST 


HE economic plight of the West has emerged 
T as Canada’s big problem, and it is one that 
will test the quality of our new administration. 
The East has not been nearly so hard hit by the world 
depression as the West, and it is in the nature of 
things that it should be easier to ameliorate conditions 
here than on the prairies. In the first place our manu- 
facturing centres and great cities have more wealth 
with which to relieve local distress; then it has been 
a comparatively simple matter for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to give a fillip to industries which depend on 
the home market by raising new tariffs against import- 
ed goods; and in the third place the farmers in the 
manufacturing provinces are less affected by world 
conditions than those on the prairies because they also 
depend mainly on the home market to absorb their 
mixed products. But tariffs cannot help the wheat 
farmers, the home market can only absorb a fourth 
of their crop, and it is an aggravation of their con- 
dition that the tariff help given the manufacturing 
East must be at their expense. In the long run a re- 
turn to prosperity for them must depend on better 
world markets and cheaper costs of production; but 
their immediate salvation from disaster depends on 
the support they receive from the banks and the Pro- 
vincial and Federal Governments. The banks have 
done their share by their advances to the farmers’ co- 
operative organizations and, we fancy, in thousands of 
individual cases as well by accepting the renewals of 
notes which almost equally impoverished farmers en- 
dorse for each other. The Provincial Governments 
have done their bit by guaranteeing the pool’s heavy 
overdrafts on the banks caused by the collapse of pric- 
es before their last year’s crop was marketed. But 
the emergency is so acute that it is all the banks and 
Provincial Governments can do to keep the farmers 
and their organizations solvent. If those hardest hit 
are to be kept from want and if general conditions are 
to be improved the Federal Government must take a 
hand. 


* * * * 


HE need for Federal assistance in the form of 
immediate relief is generally recognized, and 
since it has been pressed upon the Government 

by such orthodox authorities as the President of the 
C.P.R. it is probable that Mr. Bennett will take prompt 
action in this respect. We hope it will have been tak- 
en before these lines appear in print. It is all very 
well to say that the western farmers do not want 
charity, but it would be a disgrace to a Christian coun- 
try if those among them who are destitute were not 
given the chance of refusing it at any rate. At the 
same time Mr. Bracken is right in insisting that the 
best and fairest way for the Federal Government to 
assist the wheat-growers is to shape the national pol- 
icy so as to place them on an equality with the indus- 
trial East; but as a consequence of the West’s own 
folly in the elections last summer the chances of that 
are more remote than they have been for twenty years. 
Mr. Bennett might have secured our wheat-growers a 
better market in Great Britain if he had been prepared 


to sacrifice some of the tariffs against British goods 
that are solely in the interests of our manufacturers ; 
but he was not prepared to do that, he was only pre- 
pared to sacrifice the interests of the British consumer. 
His failure in his London mission has caused our 
grain-growers to raise demands that the Government 
should peg the price of wheat, but with the United 
‘States’ example before him it is a foregone conclusion 
that our Premier will never agree to that. And while 
the alternative suggested that the price in the home 
market be fixed at a fair price might win favour be- 
cause of its limitation of liability, its inadequacy is ap- 
parent when it is considered that it would only affect, 
at most, one bushel in four. In part the future of the 
wheat-grower depends on world conditions and there 
is no short cut back to prosperity for him any more 
than there is for the West Indian sugar planter or the 
rubber planter of Malaya. More mixed farming, 
cheaper methods of production, restriction of our 
wheat crop to the lands best suited to a high average 
per acre—all these will have to contribute to the solu- 
tion of our greatest problem; and in all these ways 
the Federal Government could help the West, as well 
as by framing its fiscal and trade policies with more 
regard to its needs. But unless we are much mistak- 
en, our present Government will continue to put East- 
ern interests first unless the Western farmer in every 
constituency which endorsed the Canada First policy 
impresses on his member that he is at Ottawa as a 
farmer first and a party man afterwards. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOLS 


UBLIC attention has recently been drawn to in- 
Pp stances of corporal punishment in schools. Such 

cases should be dealt with stringently and at 
once by our education authorities if the whole teaching 
profession is not to be quite undeservedly discredited. 
Nor does the fact that redress may be sought in a 
court of law in extreme cases in any way relieve them 
of their responsibility in this matter. If corporal 
punishment is to be used at all—and most people who 
have had to deal with a large number of children be- 
lieve that it may be the only effective measure with 
occasional individuals—it must be restricted by defin- 
ite rules. This much is surely clear, that it should 
never be used in anger or on the spur of the moment, 
if sadism is to be avoided. A civilized person does 
not resort to physical violence to settle any kind 
of personal quarrel such as can arise between an adult 
and a child; and a teacher who resorts to blows when 
angered, under any provocation, is unfit to hold his 
position. To avoid this, only persons of special res- 
ponsibility should be allowed to inflict corporal punish- 
ment, preferably the headmaster or mistress. It is 
always a confession of failure on the part of the 
teacher, though failure may at times be inevitable. It 
should never be used by a teacher upon a pupil of 
the other sex, for it takes no psychologist to discern 
that unsavoury sexual elements will then creep in. 
It is often singularly ineffective, for boys at any rate 
will frequently prefer it (once their sensibility is 
blunted) to a form of punishment that entails effort 
or privation, and if used at all regularly, it is debas- 
ing to teacher and pupil, and develops brutality and 
callousness in both. 
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EMINENT EXPORTS 


R. FERGUSON’S London appointment is one 
more proof that we have a Prime Minister 
at Ottawa who gets things done. Who would 

have dreamt on the night of July 28 last that in four 
short months Mr. Bennett would succeed in removing 
the king-maker 3000 miles out of the way? His de- 
parture from Ontario marks the end of an epoch. 
When again shall the banner province see Loyal Or- 
angemen and French Catholics linked together in such 
fond embraces? When again shall we have a cham- 
pion who fights so valiantly for our provincial Hydro 
and manages at the same time to keep on such good 
terms with Insull and Backus and the Beauharnois 
crowd? When again shall we have a Minister of 
Education who can calculate with such nicety the elec- 
toral value of educational policy? And now he goes 
to London to join the ranks of those Empire builders 
whose exploits in recent years have added so brassy 
a lustre to the fame of our Dominion—Sir Campbell 
Stuart, Col. Grant Morden, Sir Hamar Greenwood, 
Lord Beaverbrook. He intends to devote the rest of 
his life to improving the morale of the British people. 
A few academic purists shake their heads sadly and 
wonder what the effect of all this will be upon Im- 
perial relations. Their worry is needless. A mother 
country which took these other eminent Canadians 
to its heart and which stood Mr. Bennett for six 
weeks this autumn must be fairly shock-proof by now. 


THE INDIAN CRISIS 


HE alleged crisis in Imperial trade which has 

occupied so much of our attention of late be- 

comes third-rate melodrama when we turn 
from it to the tremendous problems that face British 
statesmanship in India. Here is a great sub-contin- 
ent of 320 million people full of a vague unrest, its 
political leaders who claim to speak for it demanding 
complete self-government, masses of its inhabitants 
apparently on the verge of a violent movement that 
may only be put down after disturbances too terrible 
to think of. Facing it in England is a Labour gov- 
ernment which is committed to the ultimate achieve- 
ment of Dominion status by India, but which in the 
meantime keeps in jail the two chief nationalist lead- 
ers, Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, along with thous- 
ands of their followers, and which allows its police 
to indulge in indiscriminate brutalities. The respon- 
sibility of the British authorities in protecting the in- 
terests of the millions of illiterate peasants and of the 
depressed classes, who will clearly find it hard to pro- 
tect themselves in a self-governing India, is a very 
serious one. But it is difficult to see what is the 
practicable alternative to granting the complete res- 
ponsible government that is demanded by extremist 
and moderate politicians alike. A refusal means a 
country torn by bitter agitation, with Gandhi’s soul- 
force probably swamped in movements of violence, 
and ultimately the capitulation of the British author- 
ities just as in Ireland. Eventually, why not now? 
Or does the case of Ireland prove that British Im- 
perial statesmanship has lost that flexibility which 
enabled it to weather the storms of Responsible Gov- 
ernment in Canada with no serious loss of good-will 
on either side? 


A RUSSIAN CRUSADE 


FORMER Lieutenant-Governor of the Prov- 
A ince of Ontario has journeyed back from those 

dim Elysian fields where retired politicians be- 
long to start a crusade in this country against the 
U.S.S.R. According to press reports he believes ex- 
istence in Russia to be ‘worse than death itself’. He 
cannot understand why the governments of the world 
allow the present ‘appalling’ conditions in that Re- 
public to exist and, at a public meeting in Windsor, he 
is reported to have said that it would be well to have 
one more war ‘to clean up Moscow’. We are firmly 
opposed to Canada starting any official war against 
Russia or any other country, but this belligerent manu- 
facturer of farm implements, who wishes to beat his 
plough-shares into swords, should be given every en- 
couragement to wage his private campaign. He might 
even be given permission to raise a volunteer force. 
There are certainly a few thousand well-meaning but 
blood-thirsty ignoramuses in the Dominion who could 
be induced to sail away across the seas to ‘clean up 
Moscow’. Their absence would make Canada a san- 
er country to live in, and they would be sure of a 
warm reception when they arrived on the Russian 
border. This same sabre-rattler is sometimes men- 
tioned as a likely candidate for the post of Canadian 
Minister to the United States. If the Government 
sends him to Washington he will probably run across 
a congressman with the highly-significant name of 
Fish, and between them the two fishes should have a 
merry time pursuing red herrings back and forth 
across the Soviet trail. 


MOVIE THRILLS 

URING the last year or so there has been an 

outbreak of interest in the life of the still un- 

tamed parts of Africa. Both humans and 
animals have had their share of photographing and 
description, book succeeding book, and two note- 
worthy films have been given to the public. In the 
last of these, Africa Speaks, widespread criticism has 
been levelled at an incident in which a lion is photo- 
graphed pursuing, killing, and eating a pygmy boy 
while the expedition’s leaders are shown calmly film- 
ing the whole business. This apparent brutality, and 
the sensation-mongering spirit which prompted the 
display of so grisly a sight, came in for deservedly 
stinging comment. On the other hand, it is suggested 
that the incident was a miserable fake, carefully staged 
with the co-operation of a Hollywood lion. This ex- 
planation would seem to be the true one, if for no 
other reason than that the photographers were fore- 
thinking enough to be filmed at their job although sup- 
posed to be the only white men within miles. Never- 
theless the criticisms are amply justified, and both 
movie audiences and promoters should have been con- 
demned. We are accustomed to refer scathingly to 
Spanish bull fights and legislate sternly against cock- 
fighting, but not even the stupidest movie director 
would show a child being killed and eaten unless he 
knew this continent to be quite given over to the love 
of sensation. Audiences who habitually feed on train 
wrecks, crashed aeroplanes (complete with bodies), 
tremendous fires, and all sorts of disasters, might rea- 
sonably be expected to get only a pleasant thrill from 
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the sight of one small negro making a meal for an 
honest-to-goodness lion. We should like to know 
how many people were secretly disappointed at the 
idea that this was merely another piece of clever 


photography. 


REPETITION IN ART 


XCEPT for the paintings by Mr. and Mrs. Cutts 
BE of Port Perry, all the work exhibited last month 

in the Little Pictures show at the Art Gallery of 
Toronto by members of the Ontario Society of artists 
represented Toronto artists. There was so little new 
or different in the collection that catalogues were 
wholly futile. Both features are poor signs of art 
activity. It is as though the art life of Ontario had 
come to a standstill. Some painters can always be 
relied upon to contribute work which is fine and sig- 
nificant but those are few, and after having recognized 
the brush strokes of J. E. H. MacDonald in his 
sketches of the Rocky mountains, the decorative com- 
positions by Lawren Harris, the snow-scapes by A. Y. 
Jackson, the excellent descriptions brought back from 
Nova Scotia by Arthur Lismer, the sensitive water 
colours by Fred Bridgen, the exhibition had little more 
to offer. Whether this insularity of Canadian art 
will be good in the long run is a serious question. Con- 
tacts are too few and not stimulating enough to keep 
the spark alive. For fear of being influenced, Cana- 
dian artists may well run the risk of stifling them- 
selves and ending in a perpetual repetition of what 
has already been said. We look now toward Mon- 
treal for a new stimulus in art and hope that Ontario 
will see the danger of an over-satisfied mind. 


ILLUMINATED ICE CREAM 


N spite of the strong nationalism of those Cana- 

dians to whom the very mention of the United 

States acts like the waving of the red cloth before 
the bull in the arena, it is interesting to observe how 
these same people are blindly influenced by any kind 
ot publicity coming from New York, when that pub- 
licity bears on a literary work or an artistic production. 
Evidently it is the very same kind of stupidity which 
prompts both reactions, but this is another story that 
deserves to be dealt with separately. What is of con- 
cern to us is the furore created last month, in Toronto, 
by the exhibition of paintings by the Russian, Choultse, 
and the large sale of this commercial trash to people 
who consider themselves discriminating, in matters of 
taste. The sensation was decidedly of a psychological 
nature and might be described as ‘an inter-excitement 
of the nerves due to a well managed propaganda 
bearing on a much weakened faculty of judgment and 
appreciation, Some three years ago, a well-known 
and substantial New York art gallery took up the 
splendid trade of sponsoring the ‘art’ of Mr. Choultse. 
Half pages, sometimes larger slices of advertising, 
bought adequate notices in the New York papers, 
and in some instances even a few paragraphs from 
the over-esteemed New York art critics. It is all this 
mass of imposing publicity which played havoc with 


those Canadian art lovers who buy preferably what . 


comes well-heralded from New York. The result 
was amazing! Most of the pictures went into private 


collections, and there was even a rumour that some 
generous soul was to present one of these daubs to 
the Art Gallery of Toronto, although money is often 
scarce and generosity far afield when some really good 
work is available for purchase, be it Canadian or 
foreign. What is there in the pictures of Choultse 
that is so catchy that people allow themselves to mis- 
use their best judgment?’ — Nothing except a ‘magic’ 
glow which is due to a mixture of materials in the 
paint. Take that trick away from the painter and 
see what will be left of his art: the most common- 
place pot-boilers; no design, no composition, elemen- 
tary colours and that is all. An adequate evaluation 
of these paintings was made by an onlooker who des- 
cribed them humorously as ‘ice cream decorations il- 
luminated with Neon lights.’ No more need be said 
on the subject, except that good Canadian dollars paid 
dearly for the ice cream, and unfortunately the ice 
cream, will remain in Canada to tell a sorry tale of 
lack of discrimination and gross stupidity. 


FORBIDDEN FRUIT 


When violets and lily bells 
Bedeck the springtime glade, 

Plain Poison Ivy finds herself 
Left strictly in the shade. 


When all the summer blossoms sweet 
Are sleeping in their beds 

She vaunts herself and flaunts herself 
In scarlets, crimsons, reds; 


She screams at every passer-by, 
‘See, here I am!—agree 

There’s not a bud with me can vie! 
Take me! take me! take me!’ 


But take her and her eager ways 
Unto the heart of you, 

She’ll bring a madness, a malaise, 
The wit of gods, and rue! 


CLAKA Hopper. 
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An Unsolicited Book Review. 
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Author: Hon. H. H. STEVENS 


Publishers: Tue MontTrREAL Star, THE ToRONTO 
Mait AND Empire, in fact, almost 
any Conservative newspaper. Also 
the Toronto GLoBE and some other 


newspapers. 


HE CANADIAN STATESMAN and Man of 
| Letters has at last arrived upon the scene. No 
longer need we suffer from an inferiority com- 
plex as we read the memoirs of Balfour, Oxford, and 
Haldane. In the midst of his recent arduous duties 
at the Imperial Conference, Hon. H. H. Stevens, our 
enterprising Minister of Trade and Commerce, be- 
came the author of an amazing literary production 
which has been running as an intermittent serial in 
a carefully selected number of Canadian newspapers. 
Unfortunately for the reputation of the author, this 
little collection of belles lettres has escaped thus far 
the notice of the literary world. The present review- 
er believes he is the first critic to recognize and ap- 
preciate Mr. Stevens as a Man of Letters. 

In appraising Mr. Stevens’ work, one cannot re- 
press a feeling of admiration in the contemplation of 
the difficult circumstances under which it must have 
been written. Certainly the demands of the Imperial 
Conference would leave very little time either for 
meditation or preparation. It is not unreasonable to 
imagine Mr. Stevens hurrying away from a committee 
meeting at Downing Street somewhat in the manner 
of the Mad Hatter, and jotting down stray thoughts 
by the aid of pencil and pad while travelling by taxi 
to his hotel. One might also conjure up a picture of the 
author engaged in the painful process of getting into 
a white tie and waistcoat to attend the Guildhall Ban- 
quet, and dictating feverishly the while to his secre- 
tary the profound axioms of economic wisdom which 
are soon to direct the attention of his fellow-country- 
men to that greatest peril of modern times—The Men- 
ace of Imports. But let us draw a curtain over the 
mental anguish of creative genius. This important 
treatise is presented in the form of a series of letters, 
each of which is surmounted and certified by a re- 
production of the Canadian Coat-of-Arms. Mr. 
Stevens, it should be noted, does not address his 
letters to the world in general, for that might be em- 
barrassing to some countries with which Canada has 
commercial treaties, and which naturally wish to send 
us a few goods in exchange for our wheat and auto- 
mobiles. One cannot but admire the delicacy of sent- 
iment which prompted the author to write for a more 
limited public. His appeal is addressed to his Cana- 
dian fellow-countrymen in their appropriate economic 
groups, one letter to Consumers, another to Retail 
Merchants, and yet another to Wage-earners. So far 
no letters have been addressed to wheat-growers or 
university teachers, possibly because these classes are 
regarded as being beyond redemption. Still, even a 


teacher in his more sanguine moments is tempted to 
include himself among the wage-earners, and espec- 
ially since his adoption of this description affords him 
the pleasure of reading one of Mr. Stevens’ letters 
addressed particularly to himself and his fellow-work- 
ers. This ‘Letter to Wage-earners’, by the way, 
bears the unimpeachable signature of the author, is 
dated October 25th, and appeared in the favoured 
newspapers in their issue of Oct. 27th. (Note: Does 
this indicate that the letter was sent from London by 
deferred cable and not by direct cable? If so, it must 
be acknowledged in all fairness as a creditable gesture 
of national economy in a period of severe business de- 
pression. ) 

It is the fashion of some modern novelists to pre- 
face each chapter by an apposite quotation or proverb. 
Evidently Mr. Stevens approves of this usage, for the 
first words which meet the eye in the Letter to Wage- 
earners are ‘Don’t be Penny Wise Pound Foolish’. The 
significance of this warning will be readily appreciat- 
ed when the letter is read from beginning to end. As 
wage-earners we are told in words of solemn admoni- 
tion that we must not purchase foreign-made goods, 
for to do so is to threaten the very foundations of 
our economic existence. To quote the author :— 


Like as not the foreign producer, whom you would be help- 
ing out of a jam if you purchased his bargains, has a pro- 
duction cost that is far below the Canadian cost of produc- 
ing the same article. And if you were to institute enquir- 
ies with a view to finding out why his production cost was 
so much lower, like as not you would find it was because 
he was paying his employees rates of wages that were away 
below the scale paid for similar work in this country. 

In that event, it would be reasonably safe to assume that 
a much lower standard of living prevails among the work- 
ers in his country than prevails here. Possibly he requires 
his employees to work longer hours than is customary in 
Canada. Possibly the laws of his country are not as strict 
as they are here regarding the employment of child labour. 
Possibly he is not taxed, as Canadian manufacturers are 
taxed, to ensure compensation on a reasonable scale being 
paid his workmen who suffer injury in the course of their 
employment. Possibly he is not required to maintain his 
factory at anything like as high standards of ventilation, 
of sanitation, of heating, of lighting, of protection against 
fire and accident, as are in force in Canada. 


The above extract may be taken as a run-of-the- 
mine sample both of the literary quality and economic 
validity of the entire appeal. The reviewer will be 
pardoned therefore if he addresses his criticism to this 
brief and pungent quotation. In the first place, one 
cannot repress a feeling of profound indignation that 
a patriotic appeal to Canadians should be couched in 
language so far removed from the limpid diction of 
the King’s English pure and undefiled. The reviewer 
has a strong suspicion that the phrase ‘like as not’ is 
neither a Canadian product nor an Empire product. 
Unless we are gravely mistaken it has had its origin 
somewhere south of the 49th parallel and its impor- 
tation should have been prohibited under the dumping 
clause of the Customs Act, especially since we can 
now put our own valuation on imports of such spur- 
ious character. (Note: Will the Department of 
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National Revenue please have its preventive officers 
look into this matter?) However, we must not be 
pedantic. The important task is to analyze this speci- 
men of economic reasoning and find out what it 
means. Is it true that foreign-made articles are 
cheaper than domestic goods for the sole reason that 
the manufacturers of these goods are paying lower 
wages, are exploiting child labour, insisting on long 
hours of work, and maintaining a lower standard of 
living? This is what Mr. Stevens says either expli- 
citly or by implication, and because of these alleged 
facts, he asks Canadian wage-earners to avoid the pur- 
chase of foreign-made goods in order to preserve Can- 
adian standards of living. Is this an appeal to the 
solidarity of the proletariat or what is it? Is it not a 
matter of record that the bulk of foreign manufac- 
tured goods purchased in Canada come from the 
United States and Great Britain? Mr. Stevens need 
only consult’ the Year Book published by his own De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce to refresh his 
memory on this point. Evidently the Year Book was 
not included in his luggage when he departed hur- 
riedly for the Imperial Conference. All this aside, 
however, does Mr. Stevens seriously contend that 
American or British goods are the product of low 
wages, long hours, and sweated labour? Has he ever 
looked into the wages paid to operatives in Canadian 
textile mills in the province of Quebec? If he did, 
he might find that the comparison as to wage rates is 
by no means uniformly in favour of Canada. It is 
quite proper for Mr. Stevens or anyone else to urge 
us to buy Canadian goods, and normally one does so, 
other things being equal, but there is no justification 
whatever for the Minister of Trade and Commerce to 
spend public money in advertising a supposedly pat- 
riotic appeal, when the influence of that appeal is vi- 
tiated by such an unpardonable inaccuracy. (Note: 
The phrase ‘unpardonable inaccuracy’ is parliamen- 
tary. Other words might be used.) 

But there is another point to consider. Is Mr. 
Stevens playing cricket with the countries to which we 
are exporting large quantities of manufactured goods 
and natural products, or with the large group of coun- 
tries with which we have commercial treaties? If we 
as Canadians will not buy foreign-made goods, how 
can we expect foreign countries to buy our goods? 
If we make a commercial treaty with France or Ger- 


many, we give certain foreign commodities a prefer- 
red market in Canada in return for equivalent conces- 
sions in their own market. But of what value is a 
market for foreign goods in Canada if the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, speaking for the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, advises the consumers of Canada not to pur- 
chase foreign-made goods even if they are cheaper 
than Canadian products, and to support his appeal 
makes a blanket charge that all foreign-made goods 
sold cheaper than Canadian goods in the domestic 
market have been produced under unhygienic or op- 
pressive conditions of labour? 

Finally, it will be noted that Mr. Stevens makes no 
exception whatever in favour of imports from the 
British Empire. They simply come under the general 
designation of foreign goods, and are therefore unde- 
sirable the moment they come into competition with 
native products. But Mr. Stevens plied his unweary- 
ing pen in the shadow of Downing Street where the 
Canadian delegation to the Imperial Conference was 
supposed to be seeking a British market for Canadian 
wheat, and to obtain which Mr. Bennett promised an 
additional preference to British goods in the Canadian 
market. Now the only British goods which might 
conceivably take advantage of such a preference are 
manufactured goods, yet while Mr. Bennett was ap- 
pearing in the role of philanthropist at the Imperial 
Conference, his Minister of Trade and Commerce 
was appealing to the people of Canada to refrain from 
the purchase of foreign-made goods on grounds of a 
higher patriotism. In such circumstances is it un- 
reasonable to ask how any extension of the British 
Preference can be of substantial value to Great Bri- 
tain, and how it would assist the Canadian wheat- 
grower in marketing his wheat in that country? Is 
there not a tincture of irony in the fact that these 
same wheat-growers and every exporting industry in 
Canada must pay their tithe for the cost of a campaign 
of political propaganda which is calculated to kill the 
goose that lays their golden eggs? 

Frankly, we cannot recommend Mr. Stevens’ ‘Pro- 
tection In Excelcis’ either as a literary production or 
an economic treatise. Our one suggestion is that a 
copy of the letters suitably bound and embossed with 
the Canadian Coat-of-Arms should be sent to the Rt. 
Hon. Philip Snowden, and to the Finance Minister 
of every country with which Canada has a commercial 
treaty or a favourable balance of trade. 


A REASONABLE PROFIT 


BY H. M. RAYNER 


HE farmers of the banner province of Saskat- 
T chewan are like a man who has received a blow 

between the eyes from some invisible pugilist. 
They are enraged and bewildered. Secure in the 
belief that the Wheat Pool had settled their problems 
forever, they placidly produced wheat and voted Libe- 
ral or Conservative. This dream of independence 
has been roughly dispelled. And the farmer is in the 
mood of an angry bear, disposed to ease his grouch 
on whatever comes first to his notice. The first victim 
of his wrath was the Liberal Government, which must 


undoubtedly have failed in its duty to maintain the 
price of wheat at ‘the cost of production plus a reason- 
able profit’. Russia is another very convenient scape- 
goat, and it is quite easy to persuade the Saskatchewan 
farmer that the Government of the Soviet Union is 
out to ruin him by ‘dumping’ wheat or selling short, or 
anything at all that looks good in print. A strike by 
the farmers is a popular suggestion for bringing the 
rest of society to heel. ‘Produce just enough for our 
own needs! They can’t do without wheat!’ A com- 
pulsory pool by legislation appeals to a large number, 
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and the United Farmers of Canada, Saskatchewan 
Section, has just concluded a strenuous drive for this 
objective. Reduction of taxes is sought, and a popular 
suggestion is the closing of schools and reduction of 
salaries. Matters are not widely different in those dis- 
tricts populated by settlers of non-British origin. The 
old generation, to whom thrift and hard toil was sec- 
ond nature, has been largely replaced by the new, to 
whom motor cars and chewing gum are necessaries of 
life. In short, our New Canadians are demanding a 
standard of living on a level with the rest. 

That unique organization, the United Farmers of 
Canada, Saskatchewan Section, is drifting along on 
uncharted ‘seas without much of a crew, and with a 
captain whose ability to set a course seems open to 
question. Mr. George H. Williams, who is president 
of the United Farmers, waits for the membership to 
give him a lead, and gets behind anything as soon as 
he feels sure it will be popular. He now declares 
himself in favour of political action by the U.F.C., 
the advisability of which it has taken him two years 
to discover. His latest plan is a conference of the 
various provincial farmers organizations. Yet when 
the Canadian Council of Agriculture existed for the 
express purpose of co-ordinating the activities of the 
several groups of organized farmers, Mr. Williams 
was prominent among those who opposed the Council 
and worked for its dissolution. Mr. Williams, how- 
ever, is a popular president. He does not ask his 
followers to think, and so he avoids what, for a public 
man, is the surest and shortest road to downfall. 

The farmers’ most able leader, George F. Ed- 
wards, failing of re-election to the presidency, held 
for a time a position as head of the organization’s 
Research Department. But the executive soon de- 
cided that the United Farmers of Canada, Saskat- 
chewan Section, in the fullness of its wisdom, did not 
need a Research Department. Mr. Edwards was 
dropped, and the burden of research was put upon the 
shoulders of G. F. Stirling, head of the Department 
of Publicity. Mr. Stirling, presumably, engages in 
economic research work in his spare moments. 

The Wheat Pool is fighting for its life. The ex- 
ecutive officers have made mistakes. They are hu- 
man. But when James Stewart and F. W. Riddell, 
acknowledged masters of the intricacies of the Grain 
Trade, so misjudged the trend of events as to wreck 
fame and fortune, what can be expected of ordinary 
men? And that is what the directors of the Saskat- 
chewan Wheat Pool are. One is tempted to say, very 
ordinary. But very is a word to be sparing with. 

A. J. McPhail, President of the Saskatchewan 
Pool stands alone. To be transmuted from a working 
farmer to an international figure is an experience that 
might well enlarge the steadiest of heads. Mr. Mc- 
Phail, with a touch of Scotch caution, has kept his. 
He is the same Alec. McPhail; and he is not without 
those elements which make men great. 

Will the Wheat Pool survive? Is the Pool idea 
economically sound? These questions, and others like 
them, go from lip to lip. As the break-up of Capital- 
ism proceeds, constant efforts are made to mend the 
breaks. The tire blows out, but a patch is clapped on 
and the old bus proceeds on her way. The Wheat 
Pools must be regarded as temporary expedients. 


—_— 


They are attempts to mend a break; shifts to save the 
situation for a time. And as such they succeeded. 
The Canadian Wheat Pools did that. It was all that 
could be expected of them. And although the old 
Bus, Capitalist-Competition, still rattles on, it is al- 
ways developing new knocks and noises. And not- 
withstanding that Messrs. Baldwin and Bennett and 
Lord Beaverbrook have some wonderful new patches 
ready, the time is not far distant when it must stop by 
the roadside and refuse to budge. And not even a 
oa from the Premier of Canada will move it an 
inc 

As for the Saskatchewan farmers, my forebodings 
are dreary. I fear that the ‘reasonable profit’ idea is 
firmly fixed, and that they will continue to vote for 
Liberals or Conservatives as long as there are any left 
to vote for. 


Tc O CANADA) 


A‘ last we have had a breath of fresh air blowing 
; the Empire. An English Cabinet Min- 
ister has publicly referred to the grand Imperial 
program of our Canadian Prime Minister as humbug. 
An Ontario politician, slightly intoxicated perhaps by 
the massed wealth and power of the Toronto pluto- 
cracy who formed his audience, has replied by saying 
exactly what he thinks of the English. The English 
nation, it appears, is decadent; and he is setting out 
on a crusade to make it more like Toronto. It is to 
be hoped that this practice of indulging in frank in- 
terchanges of opinion will prove catching. Ever 
since the War there has been a real danger that the 
Empire would be slowly choked by the diet of sticky 
sugary insincerities fed to it by all its public men. 
* * * 


OR the last ten years we have been witnessing 

a double struggle in the Imperial arena. On 

the one hand there has been the long duel be- 
tween those who were trying to bring about a political- 
ly centralized Empire and those who were engaged on 
a constant extension of the bounds of Dominion auton- 
omy. The ‘diplomatic unity of the Empire’ has had 
to submit to one breach after another as Dominions 
began to send ambassadors abroad and to negotiate 
treaties directly with foreign countries. But that has 
not prevented a tireless effort in London to entangle 
them in the commitments of British foreign policy. 
And while all this struggle over Chanak and Lausanne 
and Locarno and the Halibut Treaty and the other 
disagreeable incidents has been going on, we have been 
blandly assured by the combatants on both sides that 
there was no struggle at all, that everybody was going 
in the same direction, that the Imperial political nest 
was one of cooing doves. The fuss of the Kings and 
the Hertzogs over Dominion status either meant noth- 
ing at all, according to one school of interpretation, 
and was merely the harmless excitement of a few 
doctrinaire theorists who would soon be put in their 
place by the constitutional lawyers when any serious 
practical question arose; or, according to an alterna- 
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tive explanation, Messrs King and Hertzog were only 
seeking powers which the Chamberlains and Amerys 
had been longing to give them all the time. But the 
essential fact that there was a real fight going on 
between two mutually incompatible conceptions of the 
political future of the British Empire was gracefully 
hidden, as far as possible, from the public gaze. The 
Imperial Conferences became regular Rotarian love- 
feasts with all the participants falling on one another’s 
necks in public and orating about Service. And only 
the assiduous collector of unprinted gossip was able 
to gather what the fraternally devoted statesmen real- 
ly thought of each other. 
* * x 


N the economic sphere we have been witnessing a 
I similar battle between Imperial ‘integration’ and 

Dominion nationalism. A strong school of neo- 
mercantilists in England have been endeavoring to 
convert the Empire into a closed economic system, to 
create a pan-Britain which is to engage in a Darwinian 
struggle for survival with pan-Europe and pan-Amer- 
ica and perhaps pan-Russia. Filled with grandiose 
visions of Imperial rationalization schemes, they have 
been trying to dazzle the British public with pictures 
of a happy future when the British manufacturer will 
be able to count on an assured share of Dominion 
and colonial markets for ever. Of course anyone 
who has lived in the Dominions knows that these 
dreams have no relation to realities whatever. The 
Imperial crusaders must be completely dishonest or 
they must be suffering from an ignorance of Domin- 
ion sentiment which is simply heroic. For the Dom- 
inions since the War have committed themselves to 
a program of industrialization which makes any 
scheme of Imperial mercantilism quite impossible. 
They have given themselves up to the leadership of 
those economic interests to whom the Englishman is 
as much a foreigner as any other outside competitor. 

Yet in the Dominions themselves we have heard 
the same insincere talk about increasing Imperial trade 
as in England. Our Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
has an annual orgy of oratory on the subject and then 
proceeds to send delegations of its own to the Orient 
and to South America, leaving the politicians to go to 
Britain. And no one has even smiled at the hypocrisy 
of the whole business. 

* * * 


VERYONE, therefore, who cares for the cause 
B of plain simple honesty must have shouted for 

joy when Mr. Thomas and Mr. Bennett lost 
their tempers. The fact is that the last ten years of 
Imperial history have seen the complete triumph of 
nationalism both politically and economically. It is 
high time that we frankly recognized the fact and 
began to make our professions fit our actions. We 
are all nationalists now. The imperialism that eman- 
ated from England was never anything but an exped- 
ient for entangling the Dominions in a purely self- 
centred English policy. The imperialism of our Can- 
adian Tories was always humbug, and all that was 
needed to reveal this fact was a period of responsi- 
bility in office. These truths have, of course, long 
been evident to the discerning. The great achieve- 
ment of the 1930 Conference is that they will now 
begin to sink into the minds of the booboisie of the 


six nations. Nor need we be greatly worried lest 

the British Empire disintegrate because of the now 

clearly revealed selfishness of its members. The Em- 

pire has survived a great deal of selfishness in the 

past. What it cannot survive indefinitely is hypocrisy. 
* * * 


HE ultimate implications of this triumph of na- 
tionalism in the Empire and in the world at 
large are, of course, sufficiently disquieting. 

The self-centred aggressive egoism of our 1930 Can- 
ada is the same spirit which has produced Mussolini's 
Italy and Pilsudski’s Poland. If the phenomenon is 
to be classed as a virulent disease when it appears in 
Europe it cannot be altogether healthy when it ap- 
pears in North America. We are witnessing, in fact, 
a world-wide reversion to the old system of competing 
parochial loyalties which produced one world war and 
will inevitably sooner or later produce another. But 
the present discussions about Imperial relations have 
at least made one point clear. The enthusiasts who 
preach a wider Imperial loyalty as a substitute for our 
nationalism are only inoculating us with a worse form 
of our present disease. Their Empire is a fighting 
organization in a world at war. Their imperialism 
is only a more ambitious nationalism. They are pre- 
paring for another world war which will differ from 
the last only in that it is conducted by larger units. 
If the world is ever to reach a healthy condition it 
must shake itself free from this morbid exclusive na- 
tionalism altogether. It must gradually and painfully 
learn to look at world problems from the international 
point of view. 
* * * 
N the meantime let us give thanks to our Canadian 
I Tories for having torn off the mask and shown us 
for what we really are. May the Empire through- 
out the seven seas blossom forth with statesmen who 
are as bad mannered as Messrs. Bennett and Ferguson! 
Yr. &. WU. 


OFFER 


Troilus told Criseyde his love in white- 

Winged words, and Launcelot to Guenevere 

Made burnished speeches that would doubtless cheer 
The heart of any lady; by day and night 

(The old tale tells) did Aucassin indite 

High poetry to Nicolette and her 

Unequalled loveliness; for one short sight 

Of Iseult’s lips what would not Tristram dare? 


Those were gallant lovers, lady, I 

Make no pretence to half-compete with them; 
I am not gallant, and have no diadem 

Of scintillating words to testify 

This love; . . . but, mayhap one little gem 
Of silence can make adequate reply. 


K. N. CAMERON. 








The Canadian Forum, while welcoming manu- 
scripts of general articles, stories, and verse, is not 
at present paying for material. 
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THIS IS THE LULL 


BY IAN REDD 


ACK in the years before 1914, everyday life, in 
the old and new western countries which were 
to become involved in the great world upheaval. 

flowed on in a more or less even stream which, to look 
back upon, seems almost uncannily quiet. Recall per- 
sonal experiences of those days; picture the scenes; 
read now in old magazines or newspapers which chance 
sometimes turns up. It all seemed noisy enough at 
the time. People worked up apparently fierce partis- 
anship over politics ; took excited sides in religious and 
scientific controversies; played games as though they 
were life struggles; moaned and chuckled over the 
loss or gain of money; whole-heartedly pursued relig- 
ion and work, pleasure and vice. If it was make-be- 
lieve, it was strenuously, frenziedly played. Yet how 
quiet it all seems now in the light of what happened. 
Among it all went on, as ever, the truly vital happen- 
ings of life. People were born, they reproduced them- 
selves, they died. But only those touched in their own 
person or home noticed these things; and they either 
passed on or speedily forgot. Just as humanity has 
always carried on, and always will. 

Overhead were great forces working which few 
saw. Had the others been shown they would have 
disregarded, disbelieved. Underneath a force was 
growing, also. A force just as old as war itself, and 
more destructive. But its time of action was not yet. 
From overhead broke the great storm of the War, and 
it swept almost the whole world. It passed, but the 
weather had broken. The thunder-heads of war still 
hang apparently motionless over many parts of the 
horizon. Yet in the lull after the storm, and after the 
debris had partly cleared up, people forgot—as is the 
gift or curse of humanity—and went back to the old 
preoccupations. They are back in them now. That 
smashing experience from above has indeed taught 
many the meaning and hidden possibilities of those 
cloud ranks. And if any pause in their absorbing pur- 
suits, it is to speculate on, and fear, the chances of 
war. But the force which was growing under and 
among us was not detonated into a general explosion 
by the shock of the world war. Only in one country 
the full eruption happened. It has since grown quiet- 
ly and steadily. It is now big. It is inevitably due 
to grow enormously yet. Already, did they but real- 
ize, the timid would step gingerly. Already a shock, 
a careless fire, might touch it into premature, partial, 
but terrible, action. And in spite of the roar and 
bustle, the apparent deadly earnestness of everything, 
people will come to look back to these days and mar- 
vel at the uncanny quiet. 

Let us speak simply. Among the white races the 
cessation of cruelty and oppression toward the lower 
classes of society, the amelioration of their condition, 
has been a gradual process, spread over many centur- 
ies. The improvement has been mainly brought about 
by spasmodic but persistent revolt of the oppressed 
themselves; little by the voluntarily expressed hum- 
anity of their more fortunately born or placed breth- 
ren. The character and extent of each upward 
struggle differed according to the peculiar racial char- 


acteristics of the people involved. The Russian peas- 
ant was one of the last representatives in white ciy- 
ilization of the directly oppressed. The parallel of 
his condition could only be found, in England say, by 
going back into history. His revolt therefore, delayed 
until modern times, was only partly a protest against 
the new tyranny- For a new oppression is taking the 
place of the old. In spite of the growing humanitar- 
ianism of the white world, in spite of the age-long 
struggle of the less fortunate, the man at the bottom 
is entering a new bondage just as he was well in way 
of emerging from the old. 

From the hard won freedom from the slavemas- 
ter’s whip, the cruelty of the laws which punished but 
did not protect him, the social systems which let him 
perish wholesale by starvation and pestilence, uncared 
for, from that lowest state which allowed him no rights 
in wife and child, house or land, or his own soul, he 
has risen but to sink in this new oppression. Not dir- 
ectly at the hands of his fellow men, now, but indir- 
ectly through the man-made machine and the discov- 
eries of science. Having done all the spade work of 
civilization: the dull unpleasant work, the tasks which 
called for risk of life and limb, which impaired men- 
tality or caused disease, he comes to find that he is no 
longer needed. There is to be no place for him in the 
world he has built. In effect it is a repetition of the 
crimes of those human monsters of old, who celebrat- 
ed the completion of some stupendous task or work 
of folly by a wholesale butchery of the hordes of 
wretched slaves who had built it. There is this dif- 
ference. The slave of those days may have known of 
his ultimate fate, but actual material chains and whips 
kept him from escape. The victim of the economic 
system of today has no material limitations; physical- 
ly he is free. But he does not realize his doom. He 
still thinks, if he thinks about it at all, that he is help- 
ing to build up that which assures the well-being of 
himself and humanity. He is still ready to swallow 
the lie that the world disease of unemployment is but 
a passing ailment due to temporary economic depres- 
sion. 

Depression? When the world is developing at a 
faster rate than ever in its history; when capital was 
never so well rewarded for its employment; when 
millionaires are made in two or three years? When 
money flows like water for every new enterprise, for 
every form of luxury, pleasure, and vice? Depres- 
sion? It is when realization comes——! 

Do we ever stop to explain to ourselves who it is 
at the lower end of the scale of humanity, and why 
they are there? Perhaps a definition is necessary: 
Let us say that the lower classes of today are those 
which lack the better advantages and pleasures of ex- 
istence: the assured positions and incomes, the state 
in which worry for the essential things—food, cloth- 
ing, housing, surgical care—is entirely absent; the 
ability to indulge at will in the finer lighter things of 
life, music, sport, travel, and so on. 

It is ridiculous, in these times to try to apply the 
old labels and divisions. Obviously there can be no 
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classing manual labour as lower than mental, if for no 
higher reason than that manual labour is often better 
paid. In any case, mental and manual skill is com- 
bined in so much of the new work of the world. In 
the same relation it would be useless to argue that the 
penniless descendant of aristocracy, classically educat- 
ed, is in a higher class than the crofter’s son, an illit- 
erate but skilled labourer earning $3000. per annum. 
And we can but identify material values; the spirit- 
ual classification is beyond us. At the bottom, some 
are there, the majority, because they are born there. 
Having but the normal, or quite likely less than nor- 
mal, mental capacity of mankind, if no accidental lib- 
eration comes, they stay there. Some gravitate there 
by ill luck, ill health, incompetence, or crime found out 
and punished. Under our present system there is 
bound to be this large bottom class. As fast as in- 
dividuals or classes, by chance economic happenings, 
or abnormal abilities, rise from it, others by the op- 
posite forces sink there. Naturally, in the gradual 
and general elevation of all humanity in civilized na- 
tions, the whole condition and character of the lower 
classes have been raised immensely. To a more or 
less extent, and beneficially or otherwise, they are now 
educated. The formal education of some may be the 
slightest, but at least they may have the education 
which comes through the power to observe and hear, 
by which they share, however slightly, in the enlight- 
enment of the times. There is now a vast difference 
between the slave and masterless man and outcast of 
the old dark times, and the lowest casual or sweated 
worker, or idler or criminal or unemployed of the 
new. 

How does it feel to be at the bottom? In the dark 
ages the bottom dog felt predominantly one thing— 
physical discomfort. The human frame and nerve 
system is identical in rich and poor, high and low, ages 
ago and today. Those unfortunates felt hunger and 
cold, the pangs of foul disease, the whip, the torture, 
the cruel labour and the heavy burdens with the keen- 
ness of any. And, but perhaps to a less degree, the 
intimate human sorrows: bereavement by death or 
forced parting of parents, sex mates, offspring. But 
their position in the scale of things troubled them not 
at all. They suffered, as a whole, no indignities, no 
hopeless longing, and their envy of the more fortun- 
ate was but directed at their lowest physical enjoy- 
ments. Their stunted mentality permitted, and per- 
haps mercifully, no more than this. When they re- 
belled it was but in wild brutal lust and retaliation, 
almost objectless. But by that slow steady unaccount- 
able process of human uplift, spread over ages, rebel- 
lion gradually became consciously purposeful. Each 
exhibition of provoked savagery left more and more 
improvement in vital conditions, and better treatment 
by the rest of humanity, until the lower classes of 
the white races, except the mentally diseased, have 
left that half animal state in which they once existed. 


How, then, does it feel to be at the bottom—now? 
Remember who are at the bottom, and their capabilit- 
ies. In one extreme there are practically none un- 
educated, even illiteracy is not large; in the other there 
are those who possess the latest and fullest advant- 
ages of education and development. Now human 
nature has certain traits which stay unchanged through 


all the vicissitudes of fortune of its possessors; and 
one is self-conceit. It is useless to look for a state 
of mind that will accept the discomforts and limita- 
tions of sub-normal life as a just retribution for 
slackness or criminality. The resentment which one 
who is at the bottom feels at his treatment is just as 
potent a force as that created by the feelings of the 
man who is the true victim of unfair treatment, ill 
luck or ill birth, However the man got there, the 
grudge he harbours against the society that denies him 
the privileges of the more fortunate is the same force 
to be reckoned with. The pharisee may still dismiss 
the problem of the fallen by the wayside, the outstrip- 
ped and the misbegotten, by the old old doctrine of 
the victory to the strong, the prize to the swift. Yet 
if right and wrong were to be suddenly translated in- 
to stages of society, more than half of the present 
upper layers would be precipitated into degradation 
and abject misery. And the lower one—deserving 
or undeserving—knows this. It is a subject in which 
he has no illusions. 

We have come a long way in the last few cent- 
uries. In contrast to the ignorant brutalized being of 
the past we have one who sees the injustice of life, 
who appreciates the cause, who is equipped mentally 
to enjoy the best that life can offer, perhaps has him- 
self tasted of the best before misfortune came. One 
who forms opinions, right or wrong, as to how things 
should be remedied; is himself more than ready to 
start remedying them. Rebellious resentment may 
now be generated by the physical or the spiritual, or 
both. Take a man who can keep ahead of actual des- 
titution by having a shelter over his head and enough 
to eat to sustain life, but no more. He and his may 
escape physical suffering if they escape ill health; but 
think of what he may be denied of the rights of every 
law-abiding industrious citizen of today. It may be 
the right to marry and have children. It may be the 
right to follow the occupation or profession for which 
he has particular aptitude. It may be the right to 
have his children educated to the standard to which 
their abilities indicate they should aspire. It may even 
be the simple right to be employed; for to the honest 
citizen, and he is legion, no unemployment benefit 
can take the place of the well and truly earned wage 
or salary. 


Discontent is generated by simpler, more selfish, 
causes than these. You cannot now persuade a man 
that he has no particular right to expect the pleasures 
or life, especially those which have been developed 
within recent times. The automobile, the radio, the 
screen, travel, he demands them all as his right. And 
why not? What says the selfish man, well satisfied 
with himself and his position and chances in life? 
‘It’s too bad everyone cannot have all these things, 
but it seems a law of nature that they cannot. I work- 
ed and fought hard for everything I have. I deserv- 
ed it and I got it. Those others either didn’t work 
hard enough or they were out of luck. As for any- 
thing to be done about it, there always have been great 
divisions in society and there always will be. There 
have to be the rewards of industry and the penalties 
of idleness or public morality would go to pieces. If 
there is anything in evolution it will gradually get 
better, I suppose.’ 
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It is easy to think along such lines. It is easy to 
prove that war is a necessary evil. Back before 1914 
it was easy for many to be positive there could be no 
world war. Perhaps if unemployment were to become 
much less, if times promised a little brighter for the 
hard pressed, it might be left to evolution to straight- 
en out the situation and many thousands in their gen- 
erations to live and die in destitution and despair in 
the meantime. Vain: selfish hope. 


Science and invention have created a force which 
is inevitably going to blow everything apart unless 
we are able to build up a force to meet it. It will be 
a far worse explosion than the Great War. Think of 
it! Here are elemental forces, chemicals and mach- 
ines continually being harnessed, improved, intensified, 
to cut down the needful tasks—the ‘chores’ of the 
world. To displace men! Why? Because it is the 
strategy of industrial war. Because competitive in- 
dustry is engaged in a never ending internal struggle 
of financial life and death in which temporary victory 
goes only to those who can cut production costs be- 
low the latest record. And the greater part of pro- 
duction cost is the recompense of the human produc- 
er; only it is not the human being who counts but the 
shareholder. And so the scientist and the inventor 
are bribed and stimulated into inspired frenzy. Any- 
thing to save time—to save labour. But labour was not 
meant to be saved; for what else can be done with it? 
We are but at the beginning of the possibilities of 
science and the machine. Scientists say so, it is but 
logical to expect so after the startling developments 
of the last century. Every new discovery but opens 
up new possibilities along every line. 

But every new discovery, whatever excitement and 
apparent boom it creates at the outset, resolves itself 
rapidly and finally into one sinister fact—less men re- 
quired, somewhere. Every unrequired man sinks rap- 
idly in economic importance. He requires less and less 
service from others, for he must cut down his wants 
to the necessity of keeping body and soul in some sort 
of connection. Those who are ready to supply him 
with good and fancy food and clothing, to build and 
maintain his comfortable home, to construct his auto- 
mobile and radio, provide his entertainment, educate 
his children, take them and him to far parts of the 
world in train and ship, gradually find that they them- 
selves are unrequired—and join him; themselves be- 
coming negligible in keeping others employed. It has 
been left to the development of selfish modern com- 
mercialism to demonstrate the dependence of one 
man upon another; even men of different races and 
with the world between them. The universal trade 
intercourse now possible makes the well-being of a sec- 
tion or a class in a remote region of the East, of vital 
concern to the inhabitants of a modern city or of some 
other remote region in the West. The position may 
be ignored and temporarily disproved by price fixing 
and tariff adjustments and trade union efforts, but in 
the end it must be admitted. And admitting we admit 
the Brotherhood of Man itself. It will eventually be 
found that no permanent well-being can come to the 
white races until the whole mass of the degraded sub- 
merged millions of the yellow, brown, and black rac- 
es are uplifted to an equal standard. 

There is something more than just increasing un- 


employment now. Something which is going to bring 
about greater events than civilization has yet ex- 
perienced. Whether it be for good or evil, rests with 
us. There has been a very sharp dividing line drawn, 
the difference between high and low or no wages, 
between the lower classes of labour in recent years, 
Some fortunate occupations, proving by their nature 
and importance well suited to the principle of trade 
unionism, were able to protect and benefit their work- 
ers by literally forcing good working conditions and 
high wages from the employing capital. In other oc- 
cupations, the employers themselves found it profit- 
able to bonus work by very high pay. In other oc- 
cupations, again, no protection or benefits were found 
possible or obtainable for their workers. So that in the 
remuneration of an hours labour, one man has com- 
manded perhaps fifteen times that of another man, 
yet with no great divergence of skill required, energy 
expended, or bodily risk taken. 

The working classes thus raised to comparative af- 
fluence have been good spenders. As a class, indeed, 
they have spent all they have made. They themselves 
have kept the wheels of industry very busy. But the 
significant thing is that in the process of spending they 
have acquired tastes and gained an outlook entirely 
different to that of the working man of a few years 
ago, and very different to their less fortunate brethren 
of today. What has not the well-paid manual and 
semi-manual worker been able to enjoy in the last 
years? With an education, and books and the press, 
and music, and leisure to devote to these ; membership 
made possible in social and religious organizations; 
the possession of an automobile and the roads of a 
whole continent free and open before him; his child- 
ren able to attend the same schools as those of the 
once superior and ‘governing’ classes; ability to in- 
dulge himself in financial ventures and exploits. This 
is surely a different being to the old time servant and 
labourer who did no lower a class of work. Still more 
different to the slave, who did it too. Yet this is the 
class from which large numbers are doomed to the 
new tyranny. 

What will happen? Is there any doubt as to what 
will happen? The labourer still plodding on at trans- 
itory jobs and inadequate wages, the unemployed with 
no wages at all, the man on the hopeless farm, and all 
the submerged people, the dregs of society, are more 
or less inured to bodily discomfort, to ambition atroph- 
ied, to hopelessness of betterment. The strong force 
of discontent they constitute collectively might still be 
inadequate to produce a world explosion for a long 
time. But what of this new element to be injected, 
already being injected, into their ranks? 


After what it has seen and done will that class go 
back to the old sullen apathy, and take all the kicks 
and the dirt that, even yet, is the portion of the under- 
dog? Those who think so are damned fools. Wealth, 
with all its privileges and licenses, is now flaunted on 
every highway and byway of the world as never be- 
fore in history. It is there for every unfortunate, 
every sorehead to see. The one who has never had 
his fling can feel burning envy at that display; what 
then is the feeling of the one who has actually partic- 
ipated, even if only to a small extent, and then been 
ruthlessly shouldered out. 
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And with all, the difference between high and low 
is now so often a personal intimate jealousy. The 
man with his sockless toes protruding from his boots, 
stands aside to be spattered with mud from the flying 
limousine of the man he knows personally to be his 
intellectual and moral inferior. The man with wife 
and daughters of gentle breeding, sees them in rags 
and socially non-existent, while the womenfolk of the 
sharks of finance and bootleggers and petty business 
crooks are accepted among the elite. A man sees one 
of his nearest and dearest dying painfully before his 
eyes for the lack of specialist surgical aid which the 
cost of a small wild party in progresss down the street 
would buy. One man pays the penalty of quixotic 
honesty by bankruptcy, while his neighbour reaps the 
reward of petty crookedness by becoming a financial 
magnate—a ‘leader of men’. 

The instances are numberless; they run from the 
real and tragic to the trifling and fancied. But even 
were the inequalities and injustices of today no worse 
than in other days, there is this difference now: they 
fall upon people with keen sensibilities; people with 
the natural animal antipathy to bodily discomfort and 
a capacity for mental suffering as well. How much 
does it take to transform resentment into dynamite? 
Work it out, you who think the worm will not turn. 
Look at the feelings which ordinary financial and pol- 
itical reverse engenders in those whose command of 
all the necessities of life is never remotely endangered. 
Look at the man who will take his own life, or an- 
other’s, for the sake of a comparatively trivial cause, 
or a false point of honour. Look at all the men who 
will face the horrors of war for a vague ideal. Look 
at the feelings engendered by such triflings with life as 
theological and scientific discussions, sport and games 
and gambling, even small-town social prestige. 

Look at these things and then wonder at the atti- 
tude of the man drinking the bitter dregs of real life 
at the hands of his fellow men. The man denied the 
very essentials of life from a store of boundless plenty 
and terrific wastage; because it is controlled by an 
economic system which shuts him out as undeserving 
or unwanted. What would you do? There is ab- 
solutely no moral power in an unemployed man; he 
has but one weapon. He cannot go on strike for he 
has no service to withhold. He cannot retaliate with 
his purchasing power for he has none. He can vote, 
but he has no influence in choosing the man for whom 
he may vote, or in shaping the policy of the machine. 
He can but use brute force, the one resort of the op- 
pressed and angered common to man and animal in 
all time. Will he not? 


Ready to use that force, what will there be? On 
the one hand the lowest vicious and criminal element 


of mankind which since history began has waited for 


just such opportunities to let loose the savagery al- 
ways simmering there below. On the other hand the 
new common man; educated and skilled in modern 
science and modern warfare, able to seize and well use 
the destructive agencies which suicidally competitive 
industries and nations keep ready to use upon their 
competitors. And in between, the mass of common 
people who will be drawn in, willingly and unwilling- 
ly. 

The veneer of civilization is thin in parts. Even 


a group of pet parlour dogs will show blood frenzy if 
a killing or maiming occur among them. Around and 
among us are the people, like ourselves, we may be 
them, apparently mild of manner, law abiding—who 
in times of excitement will gladly witness an execu- 
tion, burn a living human being at a stake, drive a 
bayonet into a living human stomach and twist it 
there, throw a bomb under a man and laugh at the 
result. And all these forces are gathering under our 
feet. This is what is getting ready while our humbug 
politicians prate of patriotism and national prosper- 
ity; our humbug press prints miles of meaningless 
guff, childish optimism and idiotic boost; and our 
humbug pulpits babble out a bastard creed which is 
the carefully censored edition of the Gospel of Love 
and Brotherhood toned down to avoid offence to the 
influential interests which provide the stipends and 
bells and altar-cloths, new manses, and expenses paid 
to Conventions. Damn! 

This is the lull; let us make use of it while we may. 

Unless we meet force with force—take the Holy 
Force of that same gentle Gospel and embody it in 
action—that mine will be tamped in under our feet, 
with the wiring all set, and nowhere in the whole 
world a safety zone. Fortunate then will be those 
who go up with the first blast, for All Hell will issue 
out of the hole. 


SONNET 


If, loving you, I still have love to spare, 

Affection truant true affection’s fault 

Judge not, nor grudge my sight night’s starry vault 

Because I own the moon’s most perfect fair. 

Blame not that, loving you, my love doth make 

All senses doubly sensible to see 

In others grace that might my lover’s be; 

You are my sun, they but your radiance take. 

You, being woman, how could I woman scorn, 

Since love to beauty has a debt to pay; 

And virtue is where virtue seems to stray 

For eyes, in wandering, more to you are drawn. 
Thus errant tribute well I know you know 
From my full cup is but the overflow. 


EDMUND FANCOTT. 
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SHEAVES OF BRASS 


A Whitmaniac Blast in Honour of a Very 
Certain Statesman. 


Why are we not more proud of our landscape painters? 

It is not our soil they are painting, it is our soul. 

The country they paint is a brooding clamped remote 
arrogant country apart, 

Broad-based, stubborn, hard, inflexibly patient, 

Swept unshaken by storms, violent in colour, scorn- 
ing delicate-dainty compromises, 

It is not gentle and easy-going, juicy and sweetly soft. 

Neither are we; why be ashamed to admit it? 

It is not gay or inviting; neither are we gay or invit- 
ing: who wants to be gay or inviting? 

It is strong and secretive, knows its own business and 
minds it. 

A country to be respected, not oozily loved, a country 
to take seriously. 

There is no luscious pudgy sentimentality about that 
country. 

The soft mushy patches — they are the crafty muskeg, 

Contemptuous traps for the innocent fool that trusts 
them. 

The rich hard rock underneath and about, that is the 
real thing. 

That country has no inferiority complex; men can 
like it or leave it: it doesn’t care, it hardly notices. 

We are like that: why shouldn’t we be proud of it? 

England and America, the rest of the world, can learn 
it, must learn it, are learning it. 

Let them blast their way into the Pre-Cambrian Shield 
of our nature, if they can. 

They - be richly rewarded, and we shall not grudge 
them. 

But we are not going to be soft and squshy for them 
or anyone else. 

If they don’t like it, they know what they can do. 

We a where we are going, and we intend to go 
there. 

If they want to come along, they’ll come on our terms. 

We have and we are a remote secretive pitiless 
country; why should we fear to say so? 

Let the soft syrupy graces go to those that will pay 
the price for them. 

We have strength and self-assurance, better than all 
things else. 

We can use the money and men of others and swallow 
them up unnoticed. 

Why shouldn’t we be proud of our country? It is 
ourselves. 

The painters have given our face a lasting mirror; 
let us live up to it. 


L. A. M. 





OPEN LETTER TO PROFESSOR 
IRVING BABBITT 


EAR Professor Irving Babbitt: 

The three lectures which you delivered during 
your recent visit to Canada on ‘Wordsworth and 
Modern Poetry’ have set everyone talking and I can’t 
resist the temptation to chip in. The fact that what 
I have to say is more of a criticism than an appre- 
ciation and more of an indictment than either is no 
reason for staying quiet about it. You have come out 
of your academic sanctuary and put a moral pro- 
gramme before your fellowmen and must take the 
rough with the smooth. Besides, unless I am much 
mistaken, you enjoy opposition and invite it. Those 
who, like myself, had the pleasure of hearing you 
know you for a good and gallant fighter. 

My indictment is threefold. First I charge, mildly 
enough, that you come as the Harvard Professor of 
Comparative Literature with a trio of lectures on one 
of the greater English poets and that you are not at 
all the sort of man that this label would make you out 
to be. You are not in my sense of the word a student, 
an interpreter, of creative literature. You are a moral- 
ist and an historian of morals, using poetry and such- 
like for your own ends, much as a preacher puts liter- 
ary tags and bric-a-brac into his sermons, the differ- 
ence being that what they do in hand-to-mouth fashion 
on Saturday nights you do with method and high 
scholarship every day of the week. The student of 
creative literature does not choose to lecture on a poet 
whom he fundamentally dislikes. The only way to 
deal with a poet whom you dislike is to leave him 
alone. Not because of any literary nambypamby 
but because you have to experience, really to ex- 
perience, a poet before you can attempt any estimate 
of his moral and philosophical value to mankind. 
That is where the problems of aesthetics, by which I 
mean any interpretation of the creative life, differ 
from all other problems practical or theoretical. Dis- 
like in poetry or painting is not a form of liking or 
experiencing. It is, as often as not, merely an indi- 
cation of aesthetic unresponsiveness and you can’t 
argue from it. 

As far as I could gather from your lectures, 
Wordsworth was not your subject but your scapegoat. 
If there was any indication in them that you had really 
submitted yourself to Wordsworth, if you had shown 
that minimum of liking, or of toleration, which is 
essential to the experiencing of him, I failed to notice 
it. The impression you gave was that Wordsworth 
simply did not stay on your stomach. Your evidence 
of penetration into his work was trite and faint, your 
strictures on him wholehearted and memorable. I do 
not mean by this that your moral argument was wrong 
but that it leaves Wordsworth very much where he 
was before as a poet more religious, perhaps, than 
philosophical. What would you think of a man who 
said that there was nothing he so detested as a Bach 
fugue and who proposed to lecture on his béte noire 
to a musical academy? This, or something like it, 
is what you did to Wordsworth. You made an un- 
usual onslaught on him without showing the unusual 
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insight into him which alone could justify and sub- 
stantiate it. 

The second item in my indictment concerns, not 
Wordsworth, but the moral programme which you at- 
tach to your discussion of him. My objection to it is 
a practical one. What you propose is quite simply 
that the whole trend of literature and morals which 
was inaugurated by Jean Jacques Rousseau is mistak- 
en and that we should go back lock, stock, and barrel 
to the day before his father made the fatal mistake 
of begetting him. To this there is only one answer. 
It is the answer which Ramsay Macdonald gave the 
other day to the Canadian premier over a political pro- 
posal. It consists of four monosyllables—‘We can’t 
do it.’ 

This, if it can be supported, is the flattest dismissal 
of a moral ideal that a civilization can make. For, if 
a moral ideal is incapable of application in the present 
state of the world, it is useless and not worth wasting 
words on. No doubt, your moral ideal has its in- 
trinsic merits. So has every moral ideal that I ever 
heard of from the South Sea Islanders to Nietzsche. It 
is small recommendation of a moral ideal to say that 
there is good in it; it would take more ingenuity than 
man has yet mustered to invent one that was all bad. 
And it may be that yours is better than many. To 
feed, let us say, on Horace, Boileau, and The Book of 
Common Prayer might easily produce a society which 
had certain advantages in point of sweetness and sta- 
bility over Chicago, though I believe it would be rather 
dull and that you yourself would find it particularly 
so, for there you would be, high and dry, in a desert 
of neo-Classical decorum with never the tail of a 
primitivist showing. The trouble is, however, that, 
as I have said, ‘we can’t do it’. We can’t set the clock 
back any more than we can undo the French Revo- 
lution and the Great War. Please do not misunder- 
stand me. I am not suggesting that we should judge 
morals by the practical standards which regulate our 
economic life. Far from it. But in the inner life of 
the spirit, which you rightly care about, there are prac- 
tical standards too. There are things that can be done 
and things that can’t. The things that can’t be done— 
spiritually—are the things that deplete or undermine 
our sincerity. And what I claim is that no modern 
poet or philosopher can sincerely, honestly, turn his 
back on the turbulent thought of two crowded cen- 
turies and make his reckoning without it. Let him 
try and see how Nature, whom, I think, you underrate, 
will take her revenge. It is possible enough to close 
our bodily eyes to the things that offend them. We 
can draw the blind or turn the other way. But the 
eyes of the spirit are always open, they can see in the 
dark and nothing can stop them. 

If the return you propose were to some at- 
titude or personality less alien and remote, if you were 
aiming at the recovery of some advantageous line of 
movement within the modern current of civilization, 
you would have a better case. For it is inside these 
limits that your volte-face is possible. It was plau- 
sible enough to sound the watchword ‘Back to Kant’ 
fifty years ago, because from then to Kant there was 
still a vital avenue along which to travel. It was still, 
in some sense, a Kantian age. In the same spirit a 
party of explorers, finding themselves on a wrong 


track, might retrace their steps to the point of error 
and go forward again. But you, it seems, would have 
them return to their base camp and live there indefini- 
tely on a diet of dried fruits. 

Robert Bridges, I think, was on sounder lines 
when with a moral ideal not very distant from yours 
he attempted, in his Testament of Beauty, to reconcile 
it with the modern world of electricity, bacteria, and 
communism. I do not think that he altogether suc- 
ceeded or that with his or your philosophy it was pos- 
sible to succeed. But it was the only course and he 
‘courageously followed it. And it was only because 
he did so that he was able to recover the integrity, the 
creativeness, of his spirit and in extreme old age to 
write a poem which, philosophically successful or not, 
in its degree enriched and enlivened the world. If 
you have to go down in defeat—and in some sense 
you both will—his is the better way. 

What Bridges, a most traditional poet, tried to do, 
many poets have tried to do in some fashion for the 
last hundred years. Wordsworth, for all his unworld- 
liness, tried to do it too. And if instead of inveighing 
against his errors of doctrine—at an elementary level 
which is in curious contrast with your scholarship— 
you had examined his work as an attempt to bring 
poetry closer to life and to make it a fitter vehicle for 
the expression of the modern mind than any Miltonic 
or neo-Miltonic poetry could possibly be, and if you 
had shown why and to what extent he had failed in 
this endeavour, the first item of my indictment would 
fall to the ground. But you ignored this most signifi- 
cant aspect of Wordsworth as indeed you ignored this 
aspect of modern poetry as a whole. 

And this brings me to my third and severest item. 
The real theme of your lectures was not just Words- 
worth, it was the literature and the morals of the 
modern era. You say that the Rousseauistic ‘return 
to nature’ in the eighteenth century has led us to a 
sort of moral bankruptcy and with Wordsworth as 
your butt you urge upon us the need of returning to 
the older ‘aloof from nature’ standard of a Christian 
and neo-Classical humanism. And in the course of 
your argument you range up and down the universe 
of letters and morals from Laotse to Walt Whitman, 
from Aristotle to Arnold, from Dante to Milton. But 
there is one name which you never mentioned, though 
how you managed it is a mystery to me and I am still 
rubbing my eyes with amazement at the feat. It is 
the name of Goethe. Consider what this means. In 
the literary field you have chosen as one of the leading 
and most learned professors in the academic world 
today—the field of the Nature Revival and of Modern 
Science — you disregard the existence of the one 
poet-philosopher who pulls it together and makes it 
truly illustrious. This is an evasion the like of which 
I have never encountered in my literary life and the 
fact that it is and must be unconscious does not make 
it less astonishing. Think of it. ‘Wordsworth and 
Modern Poetry’ in a wide and cosmopolitan survey 
and never a hint of Goethe from first to last—Goethe, 
the only poet of the Nature Revival who knew, and 
knew exactly, what to do with it and did it perfectly— 
Goethe, the only philosopher of the Nature Revival 
who, like the pre-Socratics before him, was able to re- 
tain his hold on the creative life—Goethe, the only 
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scientist of the Nature Revival who, mistakes not- 
withstanding, offers or points to a way of science 
which is deeply congenial to poetry and the older 
humanities. 

I am simply staggered. It is like drawing a map 
of the North American Continent and leaving out the 
Great Lakes. What more can I say? Until you have 


faced the problem of Goethe and disposed of him and 
his interpreters—the late Georg Simmel is worth most 
of the rest of them put together—your whole argu- 
ment is a flimsy house of cards and I beg leave to 
flick it—thus—and leave it to you to build it better. 


BARKER FAIRLEY. 


BEACH SUNDAY 


BY DOROTHY LIVESAY 


of time.’ But now, standing about irresolute- 

ly on the sands after the picnic lunch, Freda 
was restless. Arthur, lean, gaunt, and sun-burned, 
was running up and down on the shore, trying to dry 
his bathing-suit in the wind. There was no sun. The 
waves, heavy and clay-coloured, pounded up unceas- 
ingly, and broke in uneven lines of yellowish foam. 
Above a few gulls wheeled, uncertain and dull-winged 
against a dull sky. 

Freda drew nearer to the water, as if for sympathy. 
She was standing quite still, watching the movement 
of the waves, when the sound of thin childish shouting 
made her turn. Down the brief cliff a few yards 
behind children were scrambling: in a moment they 
were upon her, jostling each other eagerly in order 
to reach the water. 

‘Ou-uch! It’s cold!’ 

‘I told you it ’ud be cold. I told you so!’ Behind 
them a stout woman hurried, loaded down with rugs 
and blankets. ‘Quick now! Get in and get it over 
with.’ 

Freda turned away, walked abruptly to the right, 
along the sands. ‘Arthur!’ she called. 

He was nowhere in sight. Then unexpectedly he 
appeared from the little copse on the cliff, waving 
his shirt. 

‘Shall I put it on?’ he called. 

She could not hear, against the wind: but she 
beckoned and nodded. He ran forward quickly, but- 
toning the shirt, tossing his head in the wind. 

‘Where are vou going?’ he asked, as she pressed 
forward. 

‘Oh anywhere—anywhere far! 
invasion has begun?’ 

‘Those kids, you mean? Oh, kids are all right.’ 

“Yes. But their mother! I can’t stand these 
forty-year-old fat women, born to order.... Oh, let’s 
run!’ 

They ran a little way, their mouths swept dry, 
choked by the wind. As soon as Freda stopped so 
likewise did Arthur. 

‘Tired?’ He put his hand clumsily on her should- 
er. She drew herself up, suddenly feeling very thin 
and sharp. Immediately he withdrew the hand. 

‘No. I’m not tired....We might walk for awhile.’ 

‘As you like.’ He strode along in step, eagerly 
watching her. But her face was pointed rigidly ahead. 

‘That was a great swim!’ he said. She felt that 
difference. The water had stimulated him, her it 
had filled with lassitude. He wanted to run, she felt, 
to walk for miles. She wanted to stand about, to sit 


T HEY had taken the early train, ‘to have plenty 


Can’t you see the 


down with the sand sifting through her fingers. ‘If 
I were like a gull,’ she thought, ‘circling tirelessly. 
But circling, uncertain.’ 

‘Freda! You are tired.’ 

‘No. At least, not exactly.’ 
resolute again. 

‘Look, we'll go as far as that little rock cove there, 
with the trees, and fall asleep.’ 

‘All right. But I don’t want to sleep, Arthur.’ 

‘Then I'll talk to you, instead.’ 

‘That might ’ But she checked the words, 
After all, she had consented to come with him. She 
had consented then, to listen to him. 

They found the cove sheltered from the wind, sur- 
rounded by pines and the drowsy sound of far-off 
waves. 

‘How’s this?’ 
own handiwork. 

‘Splendid, Arthur.’ Smiling, she sat down on the 
sand against a stump. He lay full length beside her, 
leaning on his elbows, gazing eagerly up towards her 
blue eyes, her pale and narrow face. 

‘Now you must talk, Arthur.’ 

‘It is not always easy to talk to you.’ 

For no reason at all, she blushed. He was always 
so disarming in his simplicity. That was the only— 
no, the chief reason why she bothered with him at 
ee insxs She heard the echo of her other self ex- 
plaining it: 

‘Why do I hang on to Arthur? 
freshingly simple, you know.’ 

There it was, that callousness. She tried to push 
it back, out of sight, out of hearing. But since it was 
there, why exactly did she bother about Arthur. 

He was talking now, groping for words. ‘Some- 
times you get awfully remote. I can’t reach you. I 
can hardly see you. It’s like a story I read—oh it 
was rot—a rotten story, Freda! Even I could see 
that. About a girl and a man. She was beautiful 
and all that sort of thing, but she had nothing to do— 
it was at an hotel—so she thought she’d try for him. 
He was engaged, but that didn’t matter to her, of 
course. So he fell for her—with the real thing: you 
know what I mean. But because she was only play- 
ing at love she was never her real self—he never 
really could reach her. And all the while his own girl 
was suffering because she could not reach him—a sort 
of circle, Freda, with three people running round and 
round after each other’s backs, but never seeing each 
other’s faces.’ 

She said, sententiously: 


She stood still, ir- 





He displayed it as if it were his 


Oh, he’s so re- 


‘Yes, that happens.’ 
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Poor old Arthur, he was so worried, so earnest. ‘And 
how did the story end?’ she asked him. 

‘Why, as all those stories are obliged to end. The 
traitress discovered, true lovers meeting.’ 

‘Much more logical if they had all broken apart, 
moved away in different directions.’ 

‘Do you think so, Freda?’ He looked at her, 
troubled. A gust of wind whirled suddenly into the 
cove, gulls cried. As if to make her hear he moved 
closer so that he too, was leaning against the stump. 

‘You probably think me dull, Freda, for saying it: 
but I sort of believe in happiness. People usually— 
get settled—find out each other—are content.’ 

‘And what about my cousin Grace, who, unreal 
as it sounds, committed suicide last month?’ 

Freda, saying the words in a small dull voice, felt 
a self-satisfied bitterness behind them. He didn’t 
know, he couldn’t guess, what pain was. Agony could 
not touch Arthur. But she, Freda! ‘I’ve never had 
pain,’ she thought, ‘but I can imagine it. I’ve never 
had love—but I can guess.’ 

‘Grace was an exception,’ said Arthur. 

‘I think you’re only capable of positive things,’ 
Freda said aloud. 

‘You mean “the things that matter”—such as daily 
bread and insurance?’ 

‘We-ell.’ 

Arthur straightened. ‘But they do matter, how- 
ever much you scorn them! They matter tremen- 
dously, because everything else depends on them. 
Listen to me, Freda: you wouldn’t be able to think, 
or to suffer.... or to love...... if your body wasn’t 
happy. If you weren't looking after yourself—or if 
someone wasn’t looking after you—would you?’ 

She forgot her impersonal self-possession. ‘I 
don’t need to be looked after, thank you, and I don’t 
want any insurance for my old age: I’d rather die 
starving than live so smothered by what you call hap- 
piness that I couldn’t think—-or suffer—or love.’ 

She tossed her head, flushing earnestly. 

‘I don’t believe you! You’re Freda, and you're 
not heroic, and you need to he looked after.’ 

He was very beseeching: young, and yet confident. 
She felt his nearness: she wanted to make him feel her 
remoteness. 

‘I can look after my body myself, but I need some 
one to satisfy me in my mind,’ she told him. ‘I 
haven’t found anybody.’ 

He seemed undaunted. ‘It’s because you don’t 
believe in happiness. You're afraid of it. You think 
you are superior to it. You’re proud of being alone, 
Freda, and so when happiness comes near you, comes 
up close to you, you turn your back.’ 

‘No, no, no. You don’t understand.’ Freda sat 
frowning, trying to think, trying to seek some argu- 
ment that would stop him, make him forget. But he 
had gained his courage. She felt his body strong, 
almost triumphant, beside hers. 

‘You know, I’m different, Freda. But I’m like 
everybody else, who wants to have a happy ending.... 
who isn’t afraid of dreaming. There’s something— 
something wonderful we all sort of look for, don’t 
you see?’ 

She tried to shake her mind loose. Quivering and 
free in the air, high with the gulls and wind she would 


like to be. But the dull roar of the waves, the move- 
ment of the wind somewhere in the trees, seemed far, 
far off, unbelievably remote. Suddenly she was acute- 
ly sensitive of their loneliness, she and Arthur t 
somehow in a hidden corner of the world. No one 
in sight, in sound. 

maxaces Ridwtains *She struggled as if to rise, as if 
to stand up towards freedom. But he with his insig- 
nificant but persistent words, seemed to pin her down. 

‘Freda.’ 

She lay still. It was coming. What she had 
dreaded all along (she knew it now) was coming at 
last; and she could do nothing to keep it back. ‘So 
sentimental, she was saying to herself, over and over: 
‘so terribly sentimental he is.’ 

Now she was holding her breath, closing her eyes. 
No words at all came into her head. In those few 
seconds she could feel nothing but his strong body 
quivering, trembling beside hers. 

It was all he asked, this happiness. And she, 
trembling as well, with eyes still closed, felt a hunger 
too. Relinquishing her desire for flight the need 
came instead to comfort something, to caress. 

‘Freda! Freda!’ Joy and fear in his voice. Per- 
WOR. sia perhaps, she thought, his happiness was 


She opened her eyes. Arthur was staring at her, 
his awkward freckled face painfully red, his mouth 
open. 

‘He is so ugly!’ she thought. 

But his arms were about her. Roughly he was 
kissing her. She had only to close her eyes again.... 
and then, perhaps, believe this painfullness was joy, 
this yearning was delight. 

Arthur said nothing. He kissed her and held her, 
kissed her again. Overhead the gulls wheeled dis- 
tractedly, the clouds raced each other in fleeting grey 
battalions. The wind too, battered the trees. 

Freda leaned back silent, unresisting. It seemed 
long long afterwards that she stood up, took Arthur’s 
hand moved slowly backward along the shore. 

Still the sea moved like a sleek, well-oiled machine. 
Drumming in their ears, it drowned out all other 
sound. For speech there was no room. 

They climbed the path where they had lunched, 
picked up their coats. Cold suddenly, hurrying away 
from the shore, they reached the road. Freda looked 
back. 

On the edge of the cliff a rough party of young 
men and girls, still in their bathing-suits, were shout- 
ing and laughing. A dark girl put out her arms to 
be kissed: then they all embraced, in shameless isolat- 
ed pairs. Freda lingered, staring. 

‘Don’t look at them—darling!’ Crying out sharp- 
ly, Arthur seized her arm. 

Obedient, she turned her eyes away; then walked 
to the station soberly by his side. 
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TO ANGELINA, AN OLD NURSE 
BY E. J. PRATT 


Illustration by Arthur Lismer 











She lingers in our memory even yet, 

Like an aroma or an anecdote, 

Chipped from the ‘nineties’ with her silhouette 
Begemmed with buttons from the shoes to throat— 
Her paper curls, her parlour pompadour, 

Her leg-o’-mutton sleeves, the shawl she wore ; 

So trussed with cord and whalebone that she faced 
The near annihilation of her waist. 


Stark as a rampike under winter skies, 

She brooded on us with her deep-set eyes 

That never slept: mournful and thin was she, 
Like something borrowed from eternity. 

She never tucked us in our beds at night, 

But feared we should not see the next day’s light; 
And when in course of time the morning broke, 
She could not understand it that we woke. 

She watched for every sneeze, for every whoop, 
And even breadcrumbs in our throats was croup. 
A lengthy spell of laughter was a fit, 

And she could always put a stop to it. 

Though healthy and as active as young beavers, 
She ever saw in us a soil for fevers. 

When we were sound asleep within our cots, 
She’d listen to our breathing, bending down 
With many a murmur, many an anxious frown, 


And turn us over on the search for spots, 

Spots on the back and chest and diaphragm, 

Spots on the tongue and throat ad nauseam— 

It might have been a sunburn or the glow 

Left over from a joy-ride in the snow ; 

But measles, chicken-pox or scarlatina 

Was always present there to Angelina. 

And when, our stomachs full, we went to bed, 

Heavy with purloined cake instead of bread, 

And gave a bilious scream within our sleep, 

Or called her name—Lord, how her blood would 
creep! 

This was delirium—her greatest fear, 

The last of all the mortal ills that shocked her: 

She knew that the eternal imps were near, 

And sent at once for clergyman and doctor. 


That town of ours had no apothecary ; 

And faith, for us he was not necessary ; 

For Angelina had the cupboards stacked 
With every known and unknown medicine— 
(Hundreds of bottles, till the household smacked 
Of things malcdorous, day out, day in; 
Powders and pills for every malady, 

Goose oil and turkey rhubarb, turpentine, 
And still more oil, pine syrup, senna tea, 
Sulphur and blackstrap, tonics for the spring, 
Liquids unnamed—acid and alkaline, 

And all most pungent and disquieting. 

She used not only standard remedies 

By which all mothers regulate the seasons: 


She improvised for all emergencies, 

And filled us up for most fictitious reasons 
Before the meals or after, on retiring, 

Or anytime when chilled or just perspiring; 
The moment that we felt unduly merry—- 

It was our failing appetite, she said: 

She felt our temples, charted out the head, 
And reached at once for essence of wild cherry. 


But then her first and last line of defence 

The utmost limit of her confidence, 

Was what she kept upon the highest board. 

‘Twas there her rancid Dead Sea salts were stored. 
This saturated brine she daily poured 

With senna down our throats in fixed routine. 
What mattered it to her that we should go 

At any time into the world unseen, 

With spirits unprepared or hearts unclean— 


It satisfied her conscience quite to know 


That if we died, we died at least saline. 


And yet, we know, that failing Angelina, 

Our infancy and childhood would have been a 
Most unrelieved and stagnant sort of thing. 
She gave to life its deepest flavouring ; 

She taught us tastes, improved our deglutition, 
We loved her with a fleshless sort of love— 

The way she kept our thoughts on things above, 
Etherialized our bodies by attrition ; 

The way she proved, despite our apprehensions, 
That all she did was with the best intentions. 
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’Tis twenty-seven years ago today, 

That sainted Angelina passed away, 
Answering the summons of an evening bell. 
Her soul or wraith or whatsoe’er it be, 
That’s left from her corporeality, 

Spun out upon its voyage. Whither? Well, 
It matters not: but this one thing we know, 
That most unhappy would the old nurse be, 
If somehow she were not allowed to go 
Throughout the nurseries of the nebulae,— 
Stalking at will, administrative, grim, 

With spoon or cup in hand full to the brim 
With oil designed for the felicity 

Of young and fever-spotted cherubim. 
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y one of those happy coincidences which one 


B for the reason, no doubt that, while it is a real 
world and big enough to adventure in, it is also a 
restricted world — I found myself about to re-read 
Synge’s Playboy just at a time when, after what must 
have been a considerable interval, it was revived in 
the London theatre and commented on again by the 
critics. It was the remarks of Mr. C. B. Purdom, 
the very able dramatic critic of Everyman, which 
caught my attention and pointed my reading. This 
is what he says under the date of Nov. 6: ‘The Play- 
boy of the Western World has been revived by some 
of the Irish players at the Criterion Theatre. Mr. 
Fred O’Donovan is in his old part of the Playboy and 
does it with all his old fervour. The play does not 
need to be praised. It is the greatest play that ever 
came out of Ireland. Unfortunately these Irish play- 
ers haven’t the courage to play it as it should be done. 
They treat it as farce, and make us laugh aloud. 
Played rightly, with the grim sourness of Synge’s 
writing, made tolerable only by the romance that his 
poetic mind shed on it, the play would not raise a 
laugh. We should sit watching it with a dark smile.’ 

Setting aside the stormy history of the play in 
Dublin where national feeling ran too high at the 
outset for there to be any chance of its getting a 
dispassionate hearing, this opinion seemed to conflict 
with what those who have seen the play elsewhere— 
I have never had the good fortune to see it at all— 
have told me of its effect on them. I had the general 
recollection, based half on hearsay and half on my 
own earlier readings, of a riotous farce, grim rather 
with a ludicrous than a tragic grimness, tinged with 
poetry but not sobered with it. I had for years as- 
sociated uproarious laughter with this Playboy who 
‘destroyed’ his father ‘with a loy’, and here I was told 
that I must content myself henceforth with a dark 
smile. 

There was a subtle challenge here which I decided 
to accept. As I was going to re-read The Playboy 
anyway I thought it would be useful to check up on 


continually experiences in the world of books— 


Mr. Purdom and, if possible, put him in the wrong, 
Now whether because of a creeping deficiency in the 
comic sense—though like yourself, gentle reader, [ 
hold myself still capable of laughter—or because there 
is nothing so destructive of laughter as the intention 
to laugh, or because in reading to oneself one often 
fails to register the audible giggle that the stage per- 
formance would not fail to elicit, or simply because 
Mr. Purdom was right, I found myself reading The 
Playboy more solemnly, or at least less hilariously, 
than ever before. And, more than that, I never en- 
joyed it so much and never saw or thought I saw 
so deeply into it. 

In other words I am converted to Mr. Purdom’s 
view that the dark smile is as much as Synge would 
allow us. I am not forgetting the fine extravagance 
of Christie’s account of his father—‘It’s that you'd 
say surely if you seen him and he after drinking for 
weeks, rising up in the red dawn, or before it maybe, 
and going out into the yard as naked as an ash tree 
in the moon of May, and shying clods against the 
visage of the stars till he’d put the fear of death into 
the banbhs and the screeching sows’—or of Pegeen’s 
retort to the widow Quin—‘Doesn’t the world know 
you reared a black ram at your own breast, so that 
the Lord Bishop of Connaught felt the elements of 
a Christian, and he eating it after in a kidney stew?’ 
There is no doubt that Mr. Purdom’s dark smile 
takes some holding at these moments and that your 
commonplace weak mortal is apt to break out into 
mad laughter and risk the consequences. No one 
could blame him, Synge least of all. 

But the work as a whole is made of sterner stuff. 
There is a rich poetry in it too, and usually when 
poetry comes in at the front door laughter is tempted 
to slip out at the back. There is nothing in recent 
drama more skilfully planned and placed than the 
lovely dialogue of Christy and Pegeen in the third 
act. Outside of The Tragedy of Nan there is nothing 
in the drama of today to compare with it for love- 
making. It is the real thing, if a mere man of letters 
may presume to conjecture. When Christy drops his 
voice to say ‘Isn’t there the light of seven heavens 
in your heart alone, the way you'll be an angel’s lamp 
to me from this out, and I abroad in the darkness, 
spearing salmons in the Owen or the Carrowmore?’ 
we are a long way from farce or laughter and there 
is more jolt than merriment in the nemesis that 
follows. 

A small point, no doubt. But anything that brings 
us a shade nearer the understanding of a masterpiece 
is not to be despised. I know now that Synge might 
easily have given his play a different ending. If he 
had decided to let Christy hit his dad properly at 
the last and settle his hash for good and all he would 
have had no difficulty with the psychology of it. Not 
that anyone would wish to tamper with so inimitable 
a play, but it is well to realize how wry, how astrin- 
gent, it all is. Put the raw stuff of it on your tongue 
and there is more alum in it than sugar. 

What makes Synge the really great fellow he is 
in modern drama is that you never quite know where 
the fun or the farce stops and the sourness, the path- 
os, the tragedy begins. That is where he is deeper 
and subtler than Sean O’Casey, who never leaves you 
in doubt as to which is which. In The Silver Tassie, 
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which interests me more than any Irish play since 
Synge died, you have to admit that O’Casey is still 
writing on the club-sandwich principle. At any point 
in the bite you know just where you are. It is hor- 
ror, poetry, nonsense; layer on layer or, at best, streak- 
ily mixed. I have always thought that the telephone 
scene where Simon, Sylvester, and Mrs. Foran have 
their first practical experience of that disconcerting 
instrument was the funniest—Shaw not excepted— 
in modern drama. On the whole I think it is just 
as well that I haven’t seen it on the stage either, 
because I have heard of men breaking a bloodvessel 
with immoderate laughter and I have no desire to 


end that way. And along with it all there is a horror 
and a gloom that Synge never allowed himself and 
there is a wild voice of protest so intense that it seems 
almost to defeat itself with its own tragic, cathartic 
power. 

If it were not for the great exemplar of madness 
and misery in King Lear one would say how Irish 
these two men were and how little English. It is 
odd. There is nothing since Shakespeare that so 
smacks of Shakespeare’s brew. Are these two among 
the most English as well as the most Irish of writers ? 
Or was Shakespeare an Irishman? 

INCONSTANT READER. 


THE BALFOUR LEGEND 


BY GILBERT NORWOOD 


NYONE who wishes to understand the British 
A Empire before it fades in the fuller glory of the 

Agglomeration, must pursue many quaint by- 
paths of research: indeed, there is no highway, and 
the search for one has produced some of the most 
ludicrous blunders in history. The English nation’s 
deepest love and loyalty have been most commonly 
set upon objects not merely slight, but too trivial for 
respectable historians to mention: we love Alfred 
because he burned the cakes and got his ears boxed, 
and because he disguised himself like Sexton Blake; 
and isn’t there something about coloured candles? If 
you wish to understand the English (and, after all, 
they had a good share in creating the Empire) you 
must not be afraid of trivialities like that. Do you 
know why Punch is everlastingly full of pictures 
about fox-hunting, though not one per cent. of Eng- 
lish people has ever seen a fox-hunt? If not, your 
studies can scarcely be said to have begun. 

Among these fascinating subjects of research not 
the least attractive, and certainly not the least import- 
ant, is the Balfour Legend. Why did England wor- 
ship him? He never did, said, or (so far as can be 
discovered) even thought anything worth remem- 
brance. Even this little volume,* which is an amiable 
tribute of devoted friendship, can tell us nothing, save 
indeed the usual reference to services in Ireland— 
mentioned so often of late years that I grow almost 
eager to learn what they were. Yet Balfour was 
famous and revered. Long hefore his death he had 
passed into the realm of folk-lore: he stood on the 
same ground as Santa Claus—forgotten utterly most 
of the year, then suddenly as by magic filling the 
centre of the stage and producing from nowhere gifts 
that no one needed but everyone accepted with dazed 


R and awe-struck ecstasy. Why these mysterious rap- 


tures? The books will not help you, being (as I said) 
ashamed to record facts that are beneath the dignity 
of history. Nevertheless, the reasons are still dis- 
coverable; in twenty years time it will be impossible 
to unearth them. So let us state them at once. 

The first reason is that Balfour could afford to 
marry, but didn’t. This so intrigues the people— 
ninety-nine point something per cent.—who can’t af- 





* Lorp Batrour. A Memory. By Sir Ian Malcolm 
(Macmillans’ in Canada; pp., viii, 124; $2.25). 


ford to marry and do, that they instantly attribute 
grandeur to such recalcitrants. If you reject this 
notion, consider Kitchener, who, though utterly un- 
like Balfour in every other respect, is invested with 
the same glamour for the same reason. Our age has 
beheld soldiers as able as the one, politicians as pa- 
tient and skilful as the other, but they all married or 
couldn’t afford it, so down they sink. 

The second reason is Balfour’s rare combination 
of charm and personality—an enormous asset, for 
charm means that you have your own conception of 
the good life, and personality means that you don’t 
care whether anyone else agrees with you. This in- 
difference has always fascinated mankind. Most of 
us cannot sleep for the thought that others differ from 
us: hence the fever to found clubs, to convert political 
or religious opponents, to educate the masses, to stamp 
out Bolshevism or keep out Fascism—under a thou- 
sand disguises to interfere, to bully, and persecute. 
Balfour was free from all this. Here Sir Ian Mal- 
ccolm bears ample though reluctant testimony. It is 
perfectly clear from this book, as it should have been 
clear to all from Balfour’s life, that he cared for 
nobody and for nothing, save indeed for everything. 
That is quite a good Chestertonism: need I explain 
it? He cared for nothing but life itself as an amusing 
and varied spectacle. 

This attitude it is easy to expound as ‘a large- 
hearted tolerance’, ‘a half-humorous sympathy with 
all the foibles of that quaintest among animals, homo 
sapiens’, and so forth. Anyone can turn out such 
phrases: in fact I cannot say whether they have just 
come out of my own head or not. But a man who 
is never angry or hostile shows, not tolerance or sym- 
pathy, but cynicism. We are too careless of that 
word. Hordes of superficial novelists have persuaded 
us that the cynic is a man who ‘grits out’ unpleasant 
remarks such as ‘Soul? Bah! The soul doesn’t exist’, 
‘Every man has his price’, and allied subtleties. But 
that is only one manifestation. The cynic is a man 
who puts not only a low value on everything, but an 
equally low value. There is nothing to show that Bal- 
four’s moral courage in politics, and even during the 
War, was due to anything else than indifference as to 
the outcome. In the war-period every other person 
was anything but careless of the outcome, and so they 
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never suspected Balfour’s secret: he could even tell it 
without being believed. Here is a significant little 
story. At a meeting of the Coalition Cabinet he ra- 
marked: ‘My only trouble these days is that I cannot 
find a novel with a happy ending.’ Of course we may 
instantly expound this tone as gallant lightness in face 
of terrible odds. Why? Given the circumstances, 
such indifference is no mystery. But the circum- 
stances were unusual, perhaps unique. Balfour was 
aged; he possessed great wealth; he had met every- 
one, been everywhere, seen all there was to be seen. 
There are not only nasty cynics: there are benevolent 
cynics ; and he was the fine flower of the tribe. 


Sir Ian somewhere writes of what history will say 
concerning Lord Balfour. History will say nothing. 
You cannot make a permanent mark by birth or 
wealth, even by brains, even by character. You must 
have ideas. English politics have long been ridden by 
men who owned immense abilities but no convictions. 
They filled the newspapers, they rose to high place, 
they gathered influence and admirers, even friends 
in pienty; but they built nothing. Among these Bal- 
four was conspicuous. He was conspicuous too among 
the aristocracy that formidably combines birth, wealth, 
and culture—the class that has so long governed Eng- 
land while Mr. Belloc raves of Jews and while 
journalists shriek of Communists. Even the War 
could not dislodge them and we may conclude that 
they will retain their seats for ever. Balfour’s im- 
mense prestige rests on the fact that he belonged to 
both these classes: the aristocracy of cleverness and 
the aristocracy of privilege. And he was essentially 


futile because he never believed in anything with ar- 
dour enough to question effectively the tenets of the 
classes to which he belonged. 
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THE NEW 
IWRITERS 


XIII. 
SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


T IS customary to talk about ‘The Sitwells’ as 
though they were a sort of literary Siamese trip- 
lets. Critically the term is about as useful as 

‘the soups’ or ‘the sauces’ to a cook; for the differen- 
ces are much more pronounced and significant than 
the few vague and general resemblances. Osbert 
alone of the three writes really telling and adequate 
prose: in verse he is memorable for little but his slight 
and successful bourgeois-bohemian satires on the 
bourgeois-bohemian circles of Mrs. Kinfoot. His tal- 
ent is essentially pedestrian; the Satire and Epistle 
best suit the sharp, dry, chippy precision of his style. 
Of genuine poetic fire he is almost devoid; only anger 
occasionally spurs him to a lyric intensity and felicity 
of imagery. Edith is too much of the smart spoiled 
child that insists on pawing the guest’s knee and recit- 
ing her piece with a shrill and self-conscious wooden- 
ness. She works perhaps harder than any of them, 
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with less to show for it; her deviations from the 
normal are merely odd without being illuminating 
She takes all senses and sensations at once for her 
province, and makes such a thick, slab gruel out of 
them that each loses its own pungency without adding 
anything to the whole mixture. Commonplaces are 
trotted out with a painful sprightliness but the presen- 
tation is so smeary that features are seldom recogniz- 
able. Attempted violence becomes a thin peevish 
squeal ; the general effect is that of an Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay trying to be a Byron. 

Sacheverell in his latest and best verse has the 
narrowest range of the three, and is the most effective 
within it. His poetry is almost entirely visual in its 
appeal, and most successful when it is so. Sounds, 
smells, tastes, touches, are less keenly experienced and 
less convincing, but his recording and evocation of 
sights is vivid, compelling, and valuable. The same 
thing holds true for his prose, though here he is on 
less sure ground. One is indeed tempted to say, and 
often does say that his prose is entirely beneath con- 
tempt ; but this is an excessive, though understandable, 
harshness: it is almost impossible to read it and write 
about it without being affected by it, as you see. On 
the whole it is not good prose. Too often it is muzzy 
with a limp excess, or else stumbling along with a 
certain cumbersome magnificence, like a thin pompous 
youth slightly drunk, doing a solitary goose-step over 
a badly-ploughed back pasture. Large passages are 
remarkable and almost awe-inspiring monuments of 
inflated and bespangled superficiality. It would be 
difficult to talk ill-informed and solemn nonsense more 
ostentatiously and with greater parade of fact than 
he does in The Gothick North. Yet open it anywhere 
you like, and before going far you will strike a 
purple patch of description absolutely absorbing in 
itself, in a just, musical and really lovely, if a trifle 
over-luscious, diction. But that sort of thing does 
very well in poetry: not a pretentious volume of 444 
prose pages with notes. It becomes merely a messy 
sprawl. He attempts to secure Baroque magnificence 
and richness, but by neglecting to provide the simple 
and almost stark framework that lies back of this, 
he too often merely flows on and on in undulating 
incoherence. 

The earlier book, All Summer in a Day, is the best 
prose work he has done yet. Slight as it is, this 
little collection of autobiographical sketches is easily 
the best Proust that has been written in English; 
though this very fact makes the reflective passages 
fatally reminiscent. One finds oneself almost quoting 
chapter and verse. But if one reads it merely for the 
sensuous pleasure of fine descriptive writing, it offers 
a great deal of pleasure, in spite of the fact that the 
embroidery is often a little too stiff and over-elaborate 
for the fabric, and the style has a hermaphroditic soft- 
ness inviting unfavourable comparison with the son- 
orous vigour of Sir Thos. Browne on the one side, 
and the cool, clear delicacy of Virginia Woolf on the 
other. 

The truth is that he needs the restraint and limit- 
ed compass of verse, preferably unrhymed. About 
the rhymed verse there is too often a sense of grotes- 
que hobbling, apparently at the mercy of a rhyming 
dictionary. Chesterton, with his usual acuteness, has 
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inted out that while great poets are masters of 
words, know what they want them to do, and make 
them do it fully and exactly, many of the more as well 
as the less promising moderns seem to be hypnotized 
by the spectacle of a sort of dictionary-mutiny, and 
obey helplessly like the figure-head monarchs of the 
later Roman Empire, while their rebellious troops of 
words drag them hither and thither at will. 

In this, as in all else, Sacheverell’s latest book of 
verse, the Two Poems, Ten Songs marks a notable 
advance. He has broken free from Osbert’s influ- 
ence, still so marked in his work of ten years ago. 
The break is fortunate, not only in substituting or- 
iginal for imitative work, but because only Osbert 
has a sense of humour, and when the others try to 
follow him it has a very unhappy effect. Further- 
more, Sacheverell’s best work is done in the long line, 
as against the dry crisp crackle of Osbert. 

He attempts, like all of them, but with most suc- 
cess, the treacherous Marvellian octosyllable, as in 
‘Masque’, ‘The Sun-Bath’, ‘What’s in a Name’, of the 
Ten Songs. His early excessively monosyllabic 
thyme, which always gives a forced, incompetent, am- 
ateurish feeling except in poets so completely mon- 
osyllabic in tone as Housman or Robinson, has given 
place to the freer and more flexible chiming of judi- 
cious polysyllables. The rhyme still seems to drag in 
padding occasionally however, and then the lines suf- 
fer by the natural comparison with the crammed and 
compact verses of Marvell. Besides, while Marvell 
at his worst gives the impression of having over-shot 
the mark, Sitwell, one feels, merely misses it. His 
own genius really demands a more luscious and lux- 
uriant movement. What he can do astonishingly well, 
is wrap us in soft Lydian airs. Sometimes, as in the 
earlier, Osbertian Laughing Lions Will Come, he 
gives hints of more vigorous possibilities, but his best 
and latest work is all in the softer vein. He seems 
to have abandoned adolescent precocity for true 
youth; and one may be justified in cherishing high 
hopes of his maturity. 

His best work at present is undeniably Swinburn- 
ian, but marks an immense technical advance. It is 
a Swinburnian disciplined by Mallarmé, and avoiding 
the jiggy iteration of Swinburne’s monotonous meas- 
ures. Rhythm is handled with a masterly and pure- 
ly lyric freedom, attaining a movement that is one 
of the least prosy, one of the most essentially musical, 
that any modern writer can show. The suppression 
of rhyme gives a freer field to his characteristic music, 
that of vowel sequences, in which he actually achieves 
what his sister talks about. It is as a matter of fact 
true, that distinctly consonantal music is the mark of 
the more direct and simple poets, while the more sen- 
suous and subtle effects of vowel-flow are seldom 
found apart from a more sophisticated practice. 

I do not know how much I may be allowed to 
quote in illustration or justification of these remarks; 
as the choice is limited it may as well fall on the open- 
ing lines of “Thoughts in a High Wind Sailing a Boat’. 


These are the buffeting and shocks of wind 

That break one’s thinking and insist their shapes, 
Thrusting alien ghosts into the loudest day; 

All morning I had sailed the lake 

While wind bent the rushes for her scimitar 
Against the laurel-island with its lighted armour; 


I passed that shore of heroes and they lit my waves, 

But their fires were in my fancy and I’d hung them there, 
I gave them the helmets and the sharp, fiery trumpets 
That sounded their bronze to me on these blue hills 

Then my sail, that was a cloud to hold, 

Led me away into the deepest sky, 

And we leaned with our speed into a second heaven 
Filling its emptiness with our mock selves 

Till the white sail became a dove’s spread wings. 


The poem flows on through these vowel-groups and 
successions of bright shifting images that require for 
their following only attention sufficient for visualiza- 
tion, not such strain as breaks the spell and distracts 
the attention from the flow of images to the effort 
itself. There is a strange charm too to ‘Saint Erc of 
Slane’, one of the Two Irish Songs. 


Pull some sloes to paint your hand 

In this dyed, unreal land, 

Then your dark and pale together 

Mark the bounds of our wet weather; 

No white sails on the sea’s green floor 

Could darker turn a blackamoor 

Than these geese in this green air, 

Whose eggs are all the saint’s poor fare, 

Their whiteness to your one dark wrist 

Tells plainly where the sloes have kissed...... 


I regret these quotations. The poems have such an 
essential unity and form that these fragments seem 
to lose their life when torn off. But that in itself 
is no little merit. 


L. A. MacKay. 
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QUEEN ANNE 


ENGLAND UNDER QUEEN ANNE, BLENHEIM, by 
George Macaulay Trevelyan (Longmans, Green and 
Co.; pp. xii, 477; $7.00). 

readers of history the appearance of a new vol- 
ume on English history from the pen of Mr. G. 

M. Trevelyan is something of an event. For 
Mr. Trevelyan is not merely one of the foremost of 
English historical writers; he possesses in addition 
attributes not always present in the work of great 
historians. He writes avowedly and successfully for 
the general reader as well as for the more instructed 
student of history; and he is equally at home in sur- 
veying a wide period of history (as in his recent His- 
tory of England), and in the more detailed study of a 
particular person or period. He has, of course, a flair 
for biography, and although he is here concerned with 
a wider theme, his appreciation of the role of the in- 
dividual in history, and his aptitude for characteriza- 
tion, find admirable scope in the period he has chosen 
for this latest book. 

The history of England under Queen Anne is 
planned on a iarger scale then any of the writer’s pre- 
ceding works on English history. The present vol- 
ume covers little more than the first two years of the 
reign, from Anne’s accession to the battle of Blenheim 
in 1704, and several more volumes will be needed to 
complete the reign on the same scale. We are so 
used, in these hurried days, to a faster pace in our 
histories as in our novels, that a work so planned 
causes a certain surprise. Yet there is no need to 
suppose that Mr. Priestley’s success with the longer 
novel has emboldened the historian to revert to an 
older fashion in historical writing also. Mr. Trev- 
elyan has but set out to relate at a length proportionate 
to their importance the events of one of the great 
ages in English history. Anne was a greater queen 
than has often been supposed, and her age was greater 
still, with (to quote from the preface) ‘Wren for its 
architect, Newton for its scientist, Locke for its phil- 
osopher, Bentley for its scholar, Pope for its satirist, 
Addison for its essayist, Bolingbroke for its orator, 
Swift for its pamphleteer, and Marlborough to win 
its battles.’ 

What manner of England it was, in country and 
town, hall and hovel, Mr. Trevelyan describes at the 
beginning of his book. The first hundred pages 
present a picture of the social scene in Anne’s reign 
which within its limits is unsurpassed. Macaulay in 
a famous chapter of his history compared conditions 
as he found them in 1688 with those of his own day, 
to the marked advantage of the early Victorian era 
in which he wrote. Macaulay’s grand-nephew, writ- 
ing nearly a century later, takes a more balanced view, 
which may be illustrated by extracting a few lines 
from his account of the squirearchy of Queen Anne’s 
day :— 





The Impression left by turning over many hundreds of 
letters of the beiter-to-do gentry of the reign of Anne, ig 
neither that of country scholar nor of country bumpkin, 
We read the actual thoughts of squires, anxious about their 
account books, their daughters’ marriages and their gong’ 
debts and professions; attending to their own estates, and 
to the county business on the bench of magistrates, as wel] 
as to their hounds and horses; living, as we should expect, 
a wholesome and useful life. half public, half private, whol. 
ly leisured, natural, and dignified. 


From his description of society Mr. Trevelyan 
moves to the political stage as William left it at his 
untimely death. But no sooner has he sorted out 
Whig and Tory, High Church and Low, than he has 
perforce to widen his stage to include France and the 
Empire, Spain and the Netherlands. For the death 
of King Charles of Spain brought war, in which 
Britain was engaged from the accession of Anne al- 
most to her death. With great skill the drama of its 
beginning and early conflicts is unfolded, from Lon- 
don to the Hague and back again, to Cadiz and Gib- 
raltar, but preparing all the time with true dramatic 
instinct for that great march of Marlborough up the 
Rhine and across to the Danube to the climax of this 
first volume, the battle of Blenheim. The heroine’s 
part in the play is divided between Anne and the in- 
comparable Sarah, but the hero is indubitably Marl- 
‘borough, no crown of righteousness indeed, but a 
great man and a greater soldier. 

There are disadvantages in accentuating, as Mr. 
Trevelyan does, the war and its politics: Scottish, 
Irish and Colonial affairs have to await a later volume. 
The author is alive to this however, and his explana- 
tion, and the volume itself, sufficiently justify him. 
Since he is treading a well beaten path the amount of 
new materiai he can adduce is necessarily limited, and 
although he adds something new here and there, and 
revises judgments from time to time, in general it is 
not so much the abundance of new matter as the ex- 
cellence of narrative, soundness of judgment, insight 
into and sympathy with the age of which he is writing, 
which make this new history take its place on the shelf 
not far away from the work of the author’s Victorian 
ancestor. 

R. FLENLEY. 


EXPERIMENTAL FICTION 


Success, by Lion Feuchtwanger (Viking Press— 
Irwin & Gordon; pp. 781; $3.00). 

Santer of The Ugly Duchess and of Power 

probably think of Herr Feuchtwanger as a writer 
of historical novels whose chief gift is an ability to 
charge the figures and atmosphere of the past with a 
peculiarly vivid modernity and actualness. In his lat- 
est novel, Success, he has, in a sense, reversed the pro- 
cess. 

The background of this new and rather gigantic 
historical fresco is post-war Munich of the inflation 
period with its White Terror, its separatism, and all 
the political and social malaise of the period of read- 
justment. More than that it is a sort of history of 
the greater part of the last decade with short digres- 
sive chapters on the Amundsen-Nobile fracas, the in- 
vasion of the Ruhr and other such mile-stones of the 
period. But when it comes to the time element this 
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new novel of the immediate past is as remote and seem- 
ingly unreal as the earlier historical novels were in- 
fused with a sense of the present. If Macaulay’s 
New Zealander proves to be a pedant he will date Suc- 
cess as a product of the twenty-second century. 

This whole curiously twisted and quite fascinating 
process is deliberate even to the studied introduction 
of anachronisms (a young girl in Paris in 1922 reads 
Shaw’s Intelligent Woman’s Guide) and to short ex- 
planatory sentences for the average reader of a fut- 
ure age, such as, “Tennis was a game of those days, 
played with ball and racket, and very fashionable’, or 
this erudite gloss on the gigolo, ‘....at that time it 
had become customary to provide professional part- 
ners in public places for women who indulged in 
dancing.” The author sums up his intention through 
the mouth of one of his characters, the Swiss writer 
Tuverlin :-— 

I don’t want to photograph this or that detail of the 
years 2 or 3 in this decade, but to paint a picture of the 
whole decade. I alter details which have a documentary 
reality today because at a distance of fifty or perhaps even 
of twenty years they will have become untrue. There’s 
a big difference between official documentary reality, and 
historical truth. 


Herr Feuchtwanger’s novel may be said to live up 
to its title in every respect; it is not only a success in 
its experimental aspect, but also, where the main theme 
is concerned, as a passionate indictment of the injus- 
tice of political expediency. The Kruger case is a 
sort of Bavarian affaire Dreyfus. The author guides 
the twenty or thirty major characters of his case 
through close upon 800 pages without a trace of effort 
or unreality. That also may be deemed a success. 

Besides being a good historical novel @ rebours, 
Success is also said to be a roman 4G clef. This re- 
viewer has managed to unmask several characters. 
Fanny de Lucca is obviously Suzanne Lenglen, Vese- 
mann is Ludendorff, The True Germans are, of course, 
the Nazis and their leader Rupert Kutzner, none other 
than the egregious Hitler. His tooth-brush mous- 


tache and his verbal flatulence give him away. 
F. H. WALTER 


FOX-HUNTING MAN AND BENGAL LANCER 

MEMCciRS OF AN INFANTRY OFFICER, by Siegfried 
Sassoon (Faber & Faber—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 334; 
$2.00). 

Tue Lives oF A Bencat Lancer, by F. Yeats- 
airy (Viking Press—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 299; 

75). 

N the Memoirs of an Infantry Officer Mr. Sassoon 

carries on unbroken the chronicle of the ‘Fox- 
Hunting Man’ from the moment we left him in 
in the trenches opposite Mametz down to his admis- 
sion to Slateford War Hospital at the end of 17. It 
is a chronicle of the inward and outward life of a 
survivor of the battles of the Somme and of Arras, 
distinguished as we would have expected by an urbane 
irony and reined passion, and peculiar among war 
books in its blend of absolute honesty and consummate 
art. It is a record of precarious life in holes and 
ditches broken temporarily by periods in hospital or 
on leave, of friendships broken permanently by death, 
of a slow transition from belief to disillusion; the re- 
cord of a dreadful time which left ‘George Sherston’ 
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nothing to hold fast to but the kindliness and forti- 
tude of chance comrades and the unexpected resilience 
of his own spirit; but a record, too, of good things, 
loyalty and adventure and gaiety in desolation. Mr. 
Sassoon makes it plain that he is attempting no uni- 
versalization of the war but confines himself rigorous- 
ly to giving one individual’s intimate story of his ex- 
perience ; and yet curiously enough his book may come 
nearer to satisfying its readers as a record of the war 
generation’s common experience than any other they 
have read. This seems the more odd at first because 
Mr. Sassoon is not in any sense acommon man. Quite 
the contrary. He is at once a Jew and an English- 
man, a hero and a pacifist, a sportsman and a poet. 
But of course it is this very duality that makes his 
memoirs more satisfying than others, for his human- 
ity is uncramped by the mould of any type and we 
are unable to pin on him any more definite label than 
that old-fashioned one (I hesitate to use it) of gentle- 
man. If he had been born a sportsman or a soldier 
his two volumes of memoirs might have been very 
good indeed but they could never have given us these 
cool, detached, yet intimate and glowing pictures of 
two so-different worlds in which he played his part 
with a zest surpassing that of most of his comrades 
and yet among them was never of them, quite. 
Though detached, he has too many amiable foibles to 
be ever aloof. The friends of his youth made a 
sportsman of the poet, and himself was able to make 
a soldier of the sportsman; but good soldier though 
he was, he never got over his fear of ‘making a fool of 
himself’, and helped himself through the worst of the 
ordeal by dramatizing his situation as the vast maj- 
ority of his fellows must have either consciously or 
unconsciously done too; while the ‘stunts’ which made 
him a certain reputation in his battalion were usually 
due, he tells us, to a sudden loss of temper or to some 
reaction from boredom to bravado. By the honesty 
of his self-portrayal he establishes contact at a hun- 
dred points with all his readers who have never quite 
lost their fear of making a fool of themselves either, 
and who will feel that while they might not have suc- 
ceeded in some of the circumstances as adequately as 
this infantry officer they would have made their ef- 
fort in precisely the same mood. 

All this makes the book a very companionable one, 
to say nothing of the company of a host of charact- 
ers all drawn to the life; but it has a particular inter- 
est in that it mirrors the character of a man who, 
though marked by his fair share of human weakness- 
es, developed under the press of war a most uncom- 
mon and original quality. Maturing slowly and late, 
feeling himself in many practical ways inferior to com- 
rades many years his junior, swayed this way and 
that by apparently stronger personalities, this young 
man, having survived two periods at the front, been 
decorated, wounded, and offered a safe job in Eng- 
land, was the first officer in the British forces who, 
coming to a conviction that the war ought to stop, had 
the courage to act upon it ‘in wilful defiance of mil- 
itary authority’. His protest was smothered, and in- 
stead of being court-martialled as he expected to be 
he was sent as a shell-shock case to hospital by super- 
ior officers who, he was astounded to discover, would 
rather have died than arrest him. The second volume 


of ‘George Sherston’s’ memoirs ends on this frustrat- 
ed note, and while there is no promise of another there 
is no question but that there must be a third, covering 
the rest of the war period and bringing him over into 
the post-war world. When that is done we will have 
a complete work that will help to illuminate a curious 
period of transition. The golden Edwardian age, the 
black war, and the spiritual change wrought by its col- 
ossal wrench on society will be portrayed within those 
covers with a sardonic courtesy that it is to be hoped 
some of our posterity will have the breeding to appre- 
ciate. At least they will have their chance, for the 
literary quality of the two volumes already completed 
ensures their survival, although it has not yet been ful- 
ly recognized. The very limpidity of Mr. Sassoon’s 
style is deceptive and it is only with the passage of 
time that it will be realized how vivid a series of pict- 
ures has been quietly stamped on the reader’s mind. 
The light that suffuses his work is like that we see 
sometimes in the hour before dusk or after a shower, 
when with the sun cloud-hidden we are suddenly con- 
scious that grass and earth and old brick walls glow 
with a warmer colour than ever they do in the glare of 
mid-day and the pattern of trees against sky is etched 
with an unforgettable sharp beauty. 

In manner and in most of its matter the Bengal 
Lancer’s book is very different from the ‘Infantry Of- 
ficer’s’; a book of high lights and quick movement 
whose nimble paragraphs and brilliant chequered col- 
our match the temperament and the varied life of its 
author. And yet at the bottom the two have much in 
common, for Mr. Yeats-Brown though stamped by 
the mill of Sandhurst was far from being the ortho- 
dox cavalry subaltern. The pig-sticking, polo, and 
border warfare he so graphically depicts could not 
satisfy a catholic appetite for life which found a keen- 
er satisfaction in exploring the psychology of the Path- 
an and the spiritual life of the Hindu that is a closed 
book to most of his kind. The war broke his life in 
half, for he was a prisoner of the Turk for two years. 
What he felt and saw in that ‘long descent of wasted 
days’ he does not much wish to dwell on; but he re- 
cords two terrible incidents. ‘To write more’, he says, 
‘would be useless, to write less would be to forget that 
out of fourteen thousand prisoners of war in Turkey 
only some three thousand returned to England.’ He 
escaped, after many attempts, two weeks before the 
Armistice. England gave him a new life and India 
again enriched his spirit; but the pursuit of ‘Yoga’ 
did not spoil sport for him, and it was while playing 
polo (and first-class polo) that he was smashed up by 
a clumsy pony trampling all over him. Quitting the 
army, he turned finally to journalism, very fortunately 
for all those of us who have enjoyed his contributions 
to the Spectator and other papers during the past few 
years. His book is the distilled essence of a hundred 
adventures of body and spirit: remarkable above all 
else for its insight into the soul of India, for East and 
West do really seem to have met in this Bengal Lan- 
cer’s heart. Space does not permit us to write more, 
but it is hardly necessary that we should, for while 
Mr. Sassoon’s book twinkles and shines in the liter- 
ary heavens like a small fixed star this other one is 
blazing across them like a meteor. 

R. DE B. 
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HEINE 


HeinricH Heine, by H. Walter (J. M. Dent & 
Sons; pp. xii, 322; $3.75). 

GERMAN Lyric Poetry, by Norman Macleod (Ho- 
garth Press; pp. 158; 3/6). 

HIS latest critical examination of Heinrich Heine 
T from the pen of a McGill professor may be ex- 
pected to take its place for the present as the standard 
book in English on a perennially fascinating writer. 
Its only serious competitor—the study of Heine by H. 
G. Atkins of a year or two ago—missed its opportu- 
nity by taking itself too cavalierly and skating over all 
the problems. Not that one wishes for a laborious 
treatment ; Heine is the last author to invite it, being 
himself perhaps the most irresponsible creature in all 
the world of letters. But it is as a problematic char- 
acter that he retains his deeper hold on the modern 
man and it is as such that he must be treated. 

Professor Walter strikes a happy note, for while 
his book is nothing if not robust and well-informed, 
he carries his knowledge easily and never falls into 
the obvious textbook manner. Moreover, he has the 
best of all qualifications for the job in hand—he writes 
as an instinctive cosmopolitan, unaffected by the prej- 
udices which clutter up the study of Heine, and hence 
able to approach him on his intrinsic merits. Usual- 
ly, in reading books on Heine, we need to make a pre- 
liminary study of the critic and determine his pet 
prejudices before we can make any estimate of his 
work. Since Heine was both Jew and German and 
morally unorthodox, and there are few people who 
can touch these three topics impartially, nearly every 
one of Heine’s critics gets in the way of his subject 
sooner or later. It is the great merit of this new 
critique that it presents no such barrier; there is no 
Walter problem to be solved before we can come 
to the Heine problem.The critic meets his subject on 
even terms, be it in the field of morals, art, or poli- 
tics. Indeed the more precarious the question, the bet- 
ter he writes about it. His chapter on Heine’s notor- 
ious but masterly monograph on his political oppon- 
ent, Ludwig Borne, is not far from being his most 
commendable. Those who can recall the older Heine 
literature will know what this means. 


The book is particularly shrewd on the subject of 
Heine’s lyricism. Because Heine has written the most 
famous of modern love-poems, sung and enjoyed in 
every land, critics have been tempted to construct 
some grande passion at the back of it. Now it may 
be strongly suspected that if Heine’s two cousins who 
were, as the phrase goes, the ‘inspirers’ of his love- 
lyrics had not been the daughters of a millionaire he 
would not have been so partial to them. Amalie— 
well and good. But Therese on top of Amalie—it is 
too much. And in any event it was not Heine’s way 
to love deeply in the poet’s sense of the word. Pro- 
fessor Walter settles the question. Heine was a love- 
poet a priors and any little spring might serve to re- 
lease him. Just as there are people who can intoxi- 
cate themselves with a cup of coffee—fortunate mor- 
tals!—so Heine could unlock his wealth of love-poetry 
with a lady’s eyelash. It matters not whether he lov- 
ed Amalie shallowly or deeply; his poetry is what it 
is, independently. If an Amalie had not opened the 
door, a Seraphine would. Nothing could be sounder 
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or more in keeping with Heine’s temperament. 
German Lyric Poetry marks a serious declension 
in the ‘Hogarth Lectures’. Not for nothing is it the 
thirteenth of the series. For while its translations of 
familiar German lyrics may prove useful to a begin- 
ner here and there, its critical matter—when we re- 
member its predecessors on English themes from the 
pens of Grierson, Lucas, Herbert Read, and others— 
is deplorably elementary. Of Morike we read ‘His 
conceptions are always clear’. This is much like say- 
ing ‘Keats wrote some good odes’. And there is no 
excuse for giving more space to Heine than to 
Goethe. The critic who cannot do better by Goethe’s 
lyricism than this book does had better leave German 
lyrical poetry alone. Has the Hogarth Press one 
standard for English subjects and another for foreign? 
BARKER FAIRLEY 


NOVELS AND NOVELISTS 


Five Masters: A Study in the Mutations of the 
Novel, by Joseph Wood Krutch (Cape-Nelson ; pp. x, 
328 ; $3.50). 

Four Contemporary Nove.ists, by Wilbur L. 
Cross (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 204; $2.00). 

M R. KRUTCH’S five studies first appeared in the 

Atlantic Monthly and Mr. Cross’s in the Yale 
Review; and the difference between them is measured 
by the difference between those two periodicals. If 
they were not so long (and they would gain much by 
a greater economy of words) Mr. Krutch’s articles 
might have been intended as radio chats, highbrow 
enough to offset Amos ’n Andy and loose enough to 
make after-dinner reading. They are no more than 
a popular mixture of muddled aesthetics, cursory psy- 
chography, and New York cynicism. The pretentious 
term mutation awakens a hope that Mr. Krutch will 
proceed to examine five crises in the development of 
fiction; but in his foreword Mr. Krutch confesses 
that ‘out of the list of possibilities I chose the names 
of those who interested me most, those whose works 
I promised myself the most pleasure in rereading and 
writing about’. A critic who will confess to that will 
confess to anything. This, then, is not a book but a 
collection of articles; and I can see no reason why 
anyone should have taken them from the decent ob- 
scurity of the Atlantic Monthly where they were 
probably informative to ‘business-men who can read 
but don’t’. 

Four Contemporary Novelists is a disappointing 
book but even a disappointing book from Dean Wil- 
bur Cross is a book to be read. No man of our time 
has written so copiously and so scholarly about the 
English novel. He should be able to write about its 
latest developments with a profound sense of their 
historical connections and with a keen flair for their 
values. He could tell us how the novels of Bennett 
and Galsworthy have been moulded by the naturalism 
of Moore and the regionalism of Hardy ; how the nov- 
els of Conrad have been complicated and subtilized 
by the theoretical and practical discoveries of Henry 
James; how the scientific novels of Wells reflect 
George Eliot and Edgar Allan Poe, and his romans a 
thése the prodigious achievement of Samuel Butler. 
Bennett, Galsworthy, Conrad, and Wells are the four 
novelists Mr. Cross examines; but his studies of these 


uncles of the contemporary novel, as Mrs. Woolf calls 
them, might almost have been written by any compet- 
ent critic. Almost; there are fugitive comments, es- 
pecially in the studies of Wells and Conrad, which re- 
veal the great scholar that Dean Cross has proved 
himself, and which make us regret that as Governor- 
elect of Connecticut he will probably defer the publi- 
cation of the sequel that he promises in his preface. 
E. K. Brown 


GOETHE’S CONVERSATIONS 


CONVERSATIONS OF GOETHE WITH ECKERMANN, 
edited by J. K. Moorhead, with an introduction by 
Havelock Ellis (J. M. Dent and Sons; pp. 448; 55 
cents). 

OETHE is so little understood or appreciated out- 

side of Germany because it is extremely difficult 
for the foreigner who is not a thorough German schol- 
ar to get even a superficial conception of his almost 
incredible range of interest and achievement. The 
would-be admirer reads Werther; yet, because he has 
long passed the stage at which he himself suffered 
from Wertherism, he puts the book down in disap- 
pointment. He runs through /phigenie and Tasso; 
and because English drama has scarcely been touched 
by the classical (or neo-classical) spirit, he remains 
deeply dissatisfied. He labours through Faust, or 
through as much of it as he can stand; and because 

Goethe has put into it all the wisdom he acquired in 
his eighty-two years of ceaseless activity, he gives up 
in despair trying to understand what it is all about. 
He learns that Wilhelm Meister is considered by some 
to be the greatest novel ever written, and that Have- 
lock Ellis has read it many times without finishing it. 
Alas, he agrees with Havelock Ellis: he, too, has been 
unable to finish it; but for a very different reason! 

What the non-German reader needs is to catch 
a glimpse of the unparalleled versatility of the great- 
est of modern men, to be allowed to taste the great 
variety of intellectual delicacies that a closer study of 
Goethe can offer him. And that is just what Ecker- 
mann’s Conversations with Goethe provides. The ed- 
itors of Everyman’s Library have rendered one more 
great service to culture by publishing the English 
translation of that famous book, which (thanks to 
Nietzsche) has become a classic. 

_ In it we find Goethe discoursing learnedly, yet 
simply and charmingly, on almost every conceivable 
subject : on politics, philosophy, art, literature, science, 
religion. We learn his views on Greek history, mod- 
ern painting, Lord Byron, Elizabethan dramas, Na- 
poleonic statesmanship, phonetics, Irish emancipation, 
Noah’s ark, the Edinburgh Review, elephants, and 
Hegel’s philosophy. The Conversations deal only with 
the last nine years of Goethe’s life, beginning in 1823, 
when Goethe was seventy-four years old, and ending 
with his death in 1832. Yet we get in the four hun- 
dred odd pages that constitute the English translation 
such a wonderful panorama of Goethe’s life-activity, 
that we can only marvel at the tremendous intellect- 
ual vitality of this sage, at his breadth of interest to 
the very last days of his rich life, and at his preoccu- 
pation with the whole theatre of European affairs. 
Moreover we get a first-hand review of all his literary 
activity, sufficiently stimulating to fill us with a desire 
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to explore into these treasures for ourselves. Thus, 
apart from its intrinsic value, the book serves as an 
excellent introduction to a study of Goethe’s works, 
and I feel certain that many readers will use it as 
such. 

Havelock Ellis, in the Introduction, dwells at length 
on Eckermann’s merits in selecting and arranging the 
material. Indeed, he takes Heine to task for sneering 
at Eckermann’s pedantry. Yet it is hard to escape 
the impression at times that much of the fame the 
book enjoys it has earned in spite of Eckermann, who 
has watered down Goethe’s flashes of wisdom with a 
number of platitudes, worthy of Calvin Coolidge at his 
best, and which had been much better left out. Sure- 
ly when Nietzsche said that it was the best book in the 
German language, he was referring to Goethe’s, rather 
than to Eckermann’s, share in it! 


H. STEINHAUER. 


VICTORIAN CORRESPONDENCE 


LETTERS TO FREDERICK TENNYSON, Edited by Hugh 
J. Schonfield (Hogarth Press; pp. 146; 10/6). 


R. SCHONFIELD, the editor of Letters to Fred- 

erick Tennyson, tells us in his preface that the 
collection was discovered quite fortuitously by him as 
he looked for a suitable study chair in a second-hand 
shop. It need not be altogether a reflection on the 
editor, if we wish that he had found his chair more 
promptly and so left the letters for some less enthus- 
iastic discoverer. Because we are approaching a per- 
iod of new interest in the Victorian period as it finds 
expression in furniture, art, literature and so on, it is 
assumed that the trivialities of the daily life of the 
period are of equal interest. It is expected that we 
shall be charmed by the sunny intimacy of these let- 
ters of a group of familiar friends and we are to ap- 
proach the letters if not with the reverence and regard 
proper to the venerable Victorians, certainly without 
disdainful amusement. 

To my mind, there are two considerations which 
might warrant the publication of these letters in the 
form they now possess, a unique or a markedly beauti- 
ful style in the letters themselves, or the high signifi- 
cance of the central figure around whom the letters 
are grouped. Frederick Tennyson, a lesser figure in 
our picture of nineteenth-century society, hardly fills 
the position as the central unity of a group of fifty 
letters written by more than two dozen friends, and 
moreover only a few of the letters have any felicity 
of style or present material that has significance out- 
side the intimate acquaintances of the writers. The 
few letters of Mary Brotherton, which the editor ac- 
knowledges to be the most distinctive in the collection, 
alone may be said to possess a uniform brightness of 
material and a deft entertaining style both in the de- 
lineation of character and the portrayal of incident. 

Mr. Schonfield prides himself upon his arrange- 
ment of the letters in a so-called dramatic form, that 
is to say the letters are set chronologically in groups 
according to the writers and the editor introduces each 
group by a short historical and biographical introduc- 
tion. The letters are then left to tell their own story. 
However, Frederick Tennyson proves a very slender 


thread of continuity in this rambling story of fifty 
years, told by its various authors. The letters do not 
contain sufficient body of thought or event to make 
a well-knit collection and one is led to consider Mr. 
Schonfield’s book an abortive attempt to revivify a 
rather dim Victorian figure. 

There are moments when one forgets the discom- 
fort of the priggish formalities of an Arthur Hallam 
to smile at editorial naiveté or stupidity. One is re- 
lieved to turn from this to the occasional lively letters 
of Mrs. Brotherton who presents us with gay pictures 
of life in Rome, the Brownings, the Thackerays, and 
their common interest in spirit writing which Mrs. 
Brotherton finds makes her head ache and ‘ne vaut pas 
la Chandelle’. Alfred Tennyson appears only once or 
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twice in the letters and one may say that references 
to him, in the main, concern obscure and unimportant 
business transactions and prove rather tedious read- 
ing. 

The last group of letters in the collection is smoth- 
ered in the treacly sentimentality of letters from Mrs. 
Elizabeth Tennyson to her ‘dearest Freddy’. The 
editor apologizes very sweetly for publishing ‘a moth- 
er’s most sacred thoughts——never meant to be read 
except by the son to whom they were lovingly reveal- 
ed’. After that it does not seem completely inapprop- 
riate that the last letter of this group records a death 
following a bilious attack. That the collection is 
small, we owe to the kindly hand of fortune rather 
than to Mr. Schonfield’s editorial discrimination. The 
price in dull reading which one pays for the occasion- 
al flashes of brightness is accordingly not exorbitant. 

J. J. Knicuts 


A SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS 


THE Conquest oF Happiness, by Bertrand Rus- 
sell (Allen & Unwin; pp. 252; 7/6). 

F OR some reason or other this is a depressing book. 

Mr. Russell has come down from his pedestal, 
and has undertaken to teach the ordinary unlearned 
man how to increase his happiness. But of the or- 
dinary man he has no good opinion; in fact he has 
little but scorn for human nature in the rough, and one 
wonders why he thinks it worth while to write this 
book at all. 

He begins with an analysis of modern unhappi- 
ness, limiting himself to the unhappiness which res- 
ults from bad mental habits or attitudes. It is a sorry 
picture. Everyone is pretty hopeless, and Americans 
and women are worse than the rest. If we do not 
suffer from anxiety, it seems that we can hardly hope 
to escape excessive concentration, lack of interest, in- 
capacity for play, unconsciousness of our fellow-men. 
If it is not a sense of sin which bothers us, it is sure 
to be envy, or fatigue, or too much excitement, or 
fear, or persecution mania. Mr. Russell does not seem 
sorry for us; his diagnosis is too sweeping for pity to 
be in place; and if he hardens our hearts too as we 
read his plausible recipes, it is only what he might ex- 
pect. 

In Part II, the Causes of Happiness, we begin to 
pluck up courage. But when we come to look, we 
find these causes slipping from our grasp, for how 
can they be attained? Are they not all heaven-sent, 
either ours or eternally not ours? Who by taking 
thought can become full of zest? Who can stir his 
own cold heart with the spirit of affection? Who 
that is narrow-minded can become a citizen of the 
world? Is not the whole book nonsense when we 
consider ourselves? Mr. Russell really knows this, 
for he makes the slip of telling his readers that they 
will never get happy through thinking about them- 
selves. Is it a slip, or has he his tongue in his cheek? 
Is he thinking: ‘You are all fools; happiness never 
comes to the introspective; but books of general ad- 
vice are popular, so here you are: all of life and how 
to be happy for two dollars’? 

General advice is notoriously easy to give. But a 
wise man should know that advice to be followed must 
arouse a deep emotional response. Mr. Russell’s 


earlier study of the possessive and creative impulses 
was capable of evoking such a response. But in the 
present work he is so much on his guard against 
phrase-making that he will not allow himself to dwell 
on any ruling idea, or inspiring emotion. If for a 
moment he soars above common-sense, he apologises 
hastily and comes to earth again (p. 227). It is true 
that in his concluding paragraph he expresses a con- 
ception of happiness not unworthy of many-sided hu- 
man nature :— 

Such a man feels himself a citizen of the universe, enjoy- 
ing freely the spectacle that it offers and the joys that it 
affords, untroubled by the thought of death because he 
feels himself not really separate from those who will come 
after him. It is in such profound instinctive union with 
the streain of life that the greatest joy is to be found. 


But this has little to do with the careful stock-taking 
and laborious self-education of the earlier chapters. 
And even this conclusion is but a faint echo of earlier 
writers, one of whom writes :— 

For life to be large and full it must contain the care 
of the past and of the future in every passing moment of 


the present. Our daily life must be done to the glory of 
the dead, and for the good of those who come after. 


And another :— 


All ages were for most glorious ends, accessible to my 
understanding, yea with it, yea within it. For without 
changing places in myself I could behold and enjoy all 
those: anything when it was proposed, though it was a 
thousand ages ago, being always before me. 


And another :— 


To all the gardeners that have been before me—to the 
little old first mother who scratched earth and put in roots 
and grasses—to Chinaman and Persian and Egyptian and 
Babylonian and Indian, and men and women of races whose 
names I shall never know, without whom I should never 
have this beauty—Thanks! 


Passages like these quicken our sense of happiness, 
and themselves suggest a happiness which so far as 
we can judge from the book before us is quite for- 
eign to its author. Mr. Russell is incurably aristo- 
cratic, and cannot successfully pose as the guide, phil- 
osopher, and friend of the ordinary man. His pro- 
gramme is simply not attractive enough to rouse us 
to the necessary effort. 
MarGARET FAIRLEY 


LYRICISM IN MUSIC 


MELopy AND THE Lyric, from Chaucer to the Cav- 
aliers by J. Murray Gibbon, (J. M. Dent and Sons; 
pp. ix, 204; $4.00). 

A FOLK song collector, listening to an original 

song from a Highland Bard in the Isle of Skye, 
complimented him upon the tune of the song. The 
Bard, stretching himself to his full height of six feet 
or more, replied, ‘I’m composing the words and tune 
together, it’s not a tune, it’s a song.’ 

In this instance, we have a verbal expression of the 
very spirit of lyricism in language and music, the truc 
values of which are fully set forth, and admirably il- 
lustrated, in Mr. Murray Gibbon’s delightful book, 
Melody and the Lyric. 

If there be anyone doubting these qualities in the 
great English lyric poets, Mr. Gibbon’s book—with 
its numerous examples of words and music—should 
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go very far to convince him. The author seeks to 
show by sympathetic fact, what some of us have al- 
ways believed in simple faith—that all language is 
potential poetry, and all poetry, potential music. His 
definitions of the qualities of word-music in English 
lyric poetry are so happily portrayed, as to confirm 
our belief in Walter Pater’s famous dictum, that all 
the arts aspire to the conditions of music. As the 
author suggests, in sympathy with the poet Tennyson, 
and the Highland Bard, a lyric poet is no mere met- 
rical rhymer ; consciously or unconsciously, he subtly 
and deftly weaves his vowel and consonantal em- 
phasis; re-creating in our minds by the vocal gesture 
of speech, the musical content of his emotional ideas. 
He is hearing with his eyes, and seeing with his ears, 
he is—a composer. 

Here we may realize, why such an authority as 
Goethe put Burns’s gem on the very heights of lyric- 


_ al poetry ;— 


Had we never lov’d sae kindly, 

Had we never lov’d sae blindly, 
Never met—or never parted— 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 


One feels Mr. Gibbon is but making a just claim for 
such heights, when he seeks to draw attention to the 
true values of word-music in the English language. 
It is a matter for congratulation when this point is 
stressed, for herein lies the true beauty of the lan- 
guage, in speaking or singing, in prose or in verse. 
Scholars are apt to forget that our great poets are 
composing sounds first, and even if they are haloed by 
the greatest of musical artists, their words remain after 
all, a sublimated musical speech. The poet thinks in 
terms of sound, which is more subtle than sense. The 
Madrigalists and, of course, Shakespeare are full of 
word-music. It is this quality in our master-poet 
which makes him supreme, as a word singer. Mr. 
Gibbon goes back to Chaucer, and ends with the Cav- 
aliers; he weaves a garland of the choicest flowers. 
Some day we hope, he will go further, and carry us 
to Burns, Tom Moore, and, indeed, give us the full 
flower of the Romantic movement. It would be ex- 
cellent food for our young poets, splendid as some of 
them are, and might lead us to new poetic delights. 
Mr. Gibborr has carried out his obvious labour of love 
with that precise attention to detail and authoritative 
reference we would expect of him. His study of the 
subject of Melody and the Lyric, has resulted in a 
key-book to English lyric poetry, and music, of a most 
engaging flavour; one of the volumes we shall turn 
to, and cherish. The dedication to William Chappell 
is not the least happy touch in the book, and will be 
well understood by those lovers of song who remem- 
ber how much the subject owes to Chappell’s labours. 

Messers Dent have added a beautiful and signifi- 
cant volume to their famous series of belles-lettres, 
which should find a place in every library and educa- 
tional establishment in the country. 

J. CampsBe.tt-McINNES 
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SHORT NOTICES 


THE VILLAGE Book, by Henry Wil- 
liamson (Cape-Nelson; pp. 342; $2.50). 


Whatever happens to English lite- 
rature, the rural tradition of Izaak 
Walton, Gilbert White, Thomas Hardy, 
W. H. Hudson, goes on unperturbed. 
At the moment Henry Williamson is 
seeing to it. “With his keen eye to the 
field and village life of West-Country 
England he has already won his place 
as an essayist and as a story-teller, 
and here in his latest volume he puts 
together a loose sheaf of papers on 
this general theme, full of poetic 
beauty and of unsparing observation. 
The book does not call for elaborate 
exposition. Those who care for The 
Woodlanders and A Shepherd's Lije 
have no choice but to read it, others 
may do as they please. But there is 
one item which will be forgotten by 
none who read it. It is the descri- 
ption of a badger-hunt, in which the 
capacity of human nature to commit 
insignificant atrocities upon the bodies 
of its lesser brethren is brought out 
in sickening and memorable fashion. 
Perhaps this part of the book will out- 
live the rest. But the whole is good. 

B. F. 


NEw ENGLAND Essays, by E. H. Pac- 
kard (The Four Seas Co.; pp. 191; 
illustrated; $5.00). 


The writer of these breezy pages is 
to be envied. He has had every ad- 
vantage that goes to the making of 
a happy man. He has received a 
strict religious upbringing; he has 
been spared the ordeal of a scientific 
training in any line; he reads widely 
and uncritically, and he writes with 
no inhibitions whatever. He is more- 
over a person of great energy and, like 
so many simple-minded religious 
people, he is a great hater. There is 
a fine Seventeenth-Century quality 
about his invective that is found only 
in an Age of Faith. It is a welcome, 
if obsolete, note in our dull present- 
day journalistic civility. 

Mr. Packard hates movies and mod- 
ern religion, vivisection, and bobbed 
hair, booze and women’s clubs, tobacco 
and Democrats, the younger genera- 
tion en masse and a long list of 
other things. ‘Between a _ lousy 
Drama and a lazy Church, Humanity 
steps off at Hell’. A phrase like that 
is itself worth the price of the book, 
and it is only one of many. The 
‘younger married set’ is discussed as 


‘these old married women strutting 
about in society, thrusting stript odds 
and ends of their carcasses on to the 
notice of strange men and adolescent 
boys’, a sentence that has the swing of 
Milton’s prose at its best. 

It is claimed by the publisher that 
these essays ‘more than any litera- 
ture you have been able to find this 
long time since, remind you of those 
brilliantly discursive papers of Bacon, 
Montaigne and Charles Lamb’. With 
this statement we cannot agree. These 
are of a truth ‘New England Essays’, 
and none of the three writers mention- 
ed could have survived New England. 
We fear that the book will appeal only 
to a limited circle of readers. Those 
whom it tries most to reach will not 
even understand it. It is a monument 
to a vanished age and for it we are 
grateful to its kindly author. 

A. G. 


CasTtLE Gay, by John Buchan (Mus- 
son Book Co.; pp. 320; $2.00). 


Is this bad Stevenson or good ‘Sap- 
per’? That question need not in the 
least detract from your pleasure in 
reading an excellent thriller, but it 
will help you to understand your re- 
current perplexity. Col. Buchan finds 
some sort of excuse for that favourite 
topic which he handles so excellently 
—tramping in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. If you don’t exclaim‘ This re- 
minds me of Kidnapped’ the author 
himself comes to your aid on p. 48 
with a reference to Alan Breck. In 
the middle of all this there erupts 
feeble and unconvincing melodrama 
about ‘emissaries’—those wretches 
from the more irregularly shaped 
parts of the European map whom 
Bulldog Drummond and his colleagues 
are for ever smiting upon the point of 
the jaw. But stay! My analysis is 
incomplete: we find a whole streak of 
Wells, too—an elaborate and rather 
clever portrait of the late Robertson 
Nicoll, here (as Thomas Carlyle 
Craw) chased by the emissaries for 
reasons that should seem painfully in- 
adequate even to notorious Simple- 
tons, who have so often covered half 
a continent with ‘machinations’ only 
to be baffled by young officers and 
girls with hair the colour of ripe corn. 
It is a strange book: parts of it re- 
minding us of those masterpieces 
Greenmantle and Prester John, parts 
suggesting that Col. Buchan has writ- 
ten himself out. The fact is, his skill 
lies no longer in plot, but in descrip- 
tion, as one could see from The Courts 


of the Morning. So here: the deg. 
cription of a splendid English Rugby 
match and the picture of a Scottish 
countryside under bad weather are 
truly admirable. 

G. N. 


SaiLors OF ForTuNE, by William Mc. 
Fee (Doubleday,- Doran and Gundy; 
pp. 415; $2.00). 


William McFee’s talent for paint- 
ing exotic scenes and unusual char- 
acters is most pleasantly exempli- 
fied in this collection of short stories. 
In them he ranges through many seas 
and finds many strange landfalls, from 
the Levant to the Caribbean; and if 
the glamour which he spreads over 
these varied scenes is a little more 
than genuine, it is no less entertaining 
for that. And if his plots sometimes 
come to a rather abrupt end, that does 
not prevent the reader from being car- 
ried along by the incidents involved. 
His characters are clear and _ indivi- 
dual—Captain Musher, able in his 
dealings alike with women and ships; 
Jimmy Russell, whose adventures are 
as unique as his photography; or the 
various heroines, from the middle- 
aged and romantic wife of a Latin- 
American dictator, to Cora Savery, 
whose beauty ‘was of the type which 
makes men meditate upon the days 
when women were carried off amid 
scenes of slaughter and ravishment’. 
All in all, a pleasant collection of ro- 
mantic adventures and adventurers. 

E. M. 


PsycHoLoGy AND RELIGIon. Broad- 
cast Talks by E. S. Waterhouse. (El- 
kin Mathews and Marrot Ltd—Irwin 
and Gordon; pp. xix, 232; $1.50). 


Listeners-in on this continent might 
well envy people in the British Isles 
who, by virtue of their broadcasting 
system, are not only provided with 
the very best that can be given them 
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in all fields, but are protected from 


such trash as flies freely through the 
air over here. Here is a really com- 
petent scholar—Dr. Waterhouse is a 
Reverend Professor of Psychology and 
Philosophy—given the air to talk on 
Religion in the light of the new Psy- 
chology, and he does it extremely well. 
He speaks, of course, as a convinced 
Christian, and this book is, in the first 
place, for those who are afraid that 
their Christian faith is threatened by 
the new science. They will find a 
good deal here to help them, and also 
some fresh light on several aspects of 
the religious life. The style is simple 
and free of technical jargon, and the 
argument easy enough to follow. 

F. J. M. 


THREE PLAYS FoR Patriots, by N. 
A. Benson (Graphic Publishers; pp. 
153; $2.00). 

These one-act plays are: ‘The Paths 
of Glory’ (military, 1812), ‘The Pat- 
riot’ (political, 1837), ‘The Leather 
Medal’ (Social, 1927). They form the 
latest contribution to Canadian Na- 
tional Drama, and I wish I could 
speak favourably of them, but after the 
most friendly perusal I find that im- 
possible. Though I do not wish to 
pick holes, yet in case the reader sus- 
pects me of injustice or carelessness, 
let me say briefly that the first is vi- 
tiated by making a commanding 
officer on the eve of battle discuss the 
rights and wrongs of warfare at great 
length and with every circumstance 
of mawkishness; the second consists 
of nothing at all, except the sudden 
revelation that the Stranger is Wil- 
liam Lyon Mackenzie; and the third is 
a terribly feeble exposition of the 
thesis that ‘pull’ counts more than 
merit. 

G. N. 


Op Pastures, by Padraic Colum. 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 42, $1.50). 


The most fruitful cause of misun- 
derstanding between England and 
America, Lowell once remarked, was 
their possession of a common lan- 
guage. It was a cause of misunder- 
Standing because it misled them to 
apply native standards to what was 
really quite foreign. Similarly, the 
Cause of the bland incompetence that 
distinguishes so much British and 
American comment upon Irish poetry 
is in the delusion that the Irish pro- 
nounce the English language approxi- 
mately as other people do. Nothing 
could be more flat than Irish lyrics 
Tread aloud by some one who cannot 


reproduce the Irish accent. If any- 
one doubt this, let him have Mr. James 
Stephens’ The Snare read to him first 
by an Englishman and then by an 
Irishman. 

Mr. Padraic Colum’s delicate art suf- 
fers almost as grievously as Mr. Steph- 
ens’ when a foreign devil reads it. The 
spirited poem with which Old Past- 
ures begins, ‘Dublin Roads’, is un- 
imaginable to me without a robust 
Irish voice to declaim it. The sec- 
ond and more representative poem, 
‘Fuchsia Hedges in Connacht’, should 
be softly whispered by an Irish nun. 
In his introduction Mr. Colum refers 
at some length to ‘Hawaii,’ the com- 
plex poem with which Old Pastures 
culminates and closes. This is one of 
the most careful poems that Mr. Colum 
has written and one of the most in- 
timate interpretations of the South 
Seas that any Occidental has achiev- 
ed. The principles of its versification 
are Hawaiian; and the spirit that 
blows through it has none of the fac- 
titious glamour of Conrad and much of 
the primitive warm quietude that Mel- 
ville caught so well in Omoo and 
Typee. 

E. K. B. 


Essay ON THINGS, by William Lyon 
Pheips (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
290; $2.35). 

There is nothing wrong with these 
essays. The author himself tells us 


(and I hope he believes it) that every-. . 
thing he has written will be speedily 
forgotten. The ideas expressed are 
quite unobjectionable and I found my- 
self even agreeing with most of them, 
yet there is something missing all the 
time; in fact the whole book remains 
on the level of everyday thought and 
thus makes up a quite pleasant col- 
lection of platitudes. Here and there 
an autobiographical note or a quota- 
tion would awaken my interest which, 
however, was soon flagging. But food 
for babes may be very wholesome food 
and those whose mind is just reaching 
adolescence will no doubt find this col- 
lection both enjoyable and stimu- 
lating. But adult minds need stron- 
ger meat; they will not be satisfied 
with an essay on dreams, for instance, 
which does not mention the fact that 
the subject is one of great interest to 
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contemporary psychologists, or one on 
war which merely comes to the con- 
clusion that war is a sentimental af- 
fair, or one on humour which con- 
sists of a number of other people’s 
good jokes, and they will smile at the 
heavy naiveté of such a sentence as 
‘Now I believe that Efficiency—mere 
practical success in the world—is as 
false an ideal as asceticism’. Yet that 
is quite a worthy thought, even if not 
quite original, and it is important that 
those who do not know of it should be 
told. To such I certainly recommend 
this collection, which is quite pleas- 
antly written. 

G. M. A. G. 


Tue ArT or Dyine. An Anthology 
edited by Francis Birrell and F. L. 
Lucas. (Hogarth Press; pp. 96; 5/—). 

There are three occasions in a per- 
son’s life when anything uttered is 
certain of attention and recollection. 
Most of us squander the moments of 
birth and marriage; and a great ma- 
jority of us are not quite up to the 
third and grandest of our opportuni- 
ties. Yet it would be a great com- 
pensation to have just the proper 
thing ready when we come to die. The 
hardened phrase-maker like Disraeli 
can be counted on: overhearing a pro- 
posal that the Queen should visit him, 
he objected: ‘Why should I see her? 
She will only want to give a mess- 
age to Albert.’ Men with gripping 
lifelong preoccupations should not fail 
to confess their loyalty to these. Tol- 
stoy in the miserable wayside station 
where he died did not forget to ask 
‘But the peasants—how do peasants 
die?’ Parnell growled out in his sleep 
something about the Conservative par- 
ty; and Cavour repeated his funda- 
mental maxim of a ‘free church in a 
free state’. Best of all, like Browning’s 
grammarian, the Pére Bouhours ob- 
served: ‘Je vas, ou je vais, mourir: 
Yun et lautre se dit. How many 
philological vocations that should 
make! But Mr. Birrell and Mr. Luc- 
as, of the making of whose books 
there is no end, have not been simply 
frivolous in the composition of this 
anthology. In the introduction they 
commend it as a chapter in intellect- 
ual history; and as one follows the 
movement of the human mind at its 
great crisis, and compares the Greek 
with the Roman, the Augustan with 
the Victorian, one agrees with their 
high opinion. 

E. K. B. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 
CANADIAN BOOKS 
THE SisTeERS JEST AND HARNEST, by 
Maurice Hutton (Musson Book Co.; 
Dp. 287; $3.50). 4 


Laconics, by E. R. (Overbroook 
Press, Ottawa; pp. 92). 
GENERAL 


THE Lire Story oF Bigps, by Eric 
Fitch Daglish (J. M. Dent & Sons; 
pp. 236; $1.75). 

Otp Pastures, by Padraic Colum 
(Macmillians in Canada; pp. 42; 
$1.50). 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE 
First BritisH Empire, by A. Berrie- 
dale Keith (Oxford University Press; 
pp. 448; $6.25). 

THE Lone View, Papers and Ad- 
dresses by Mary E. Richmond (Russell 
Sage Foundation; pp. 648; $3.00). 

THE SocraL Work YEAR Book 1929. 
Edited by Fred S. Hall (Russell Sage 
Foundation; pp. 600; $4.00). 

THE CHRONICLE OF EUROPEAN CHIv- 
ALRY, by G. G. Coulton (The Studio; 
pp. 133; illustrated; 7/6). 

HEINRICH HEINE, by H. Walter (J. 
M. Dent & Sons; pp. xii, 322; $3.75). 

THE WoRLD’s MASTERS, GAUGUIN 
(The Studio; pp. 8 and 24 plates; 1/-). 

THE WorLp’s MASTERS’ VAN GoGH 
(The Studio; pp. 8 and 24 plates; 1/-). 

CONVERSATIONS OF GOETHE WITH Ec- 
KERMAN. Edited by J. K. Moorhead 
(J. M. Dent & Sons; Everyman’s Lib- 
rary; pp. xix, 448; 55 cents). 

BusINESS OR BANKRUPTCY, by Nor- 
man Tiptaft (Elkin Mathews & Mar- 
rot; pp. viii, 86; 2/6). 

THE UniTep STATES OF EuROPE, by 
Edouard Herriot (Viking Press—Ir- 
win & Gordon; pp. 330; $3.50). 

Tue Art oF Dyine: An Anthology, 
edited by Francis Birrell and F. L. 
Lucas (Hograth Press; pp. 96; 5/-). 


ee 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF AviATioy, 
by Kenneth W. Colegrove (Wor 
Peace Foundation; pp. 234; $2.50). 

THE Y.B.P. SERIES oF PLays. Epp. 
Tie, by Robert Lambert. THE (Cop. 
FEE STALL,by M. E. Rorwood. In Tug 
TUNNEL, by Roy Jordan. Creprrong, 
by Leonard J. Hines. THE Barus of 
Borcovicus, by Roger Walker. Av. 
NIVERSARY, by Cyril L. Ashh Ashhurst, 
THE MADONNA OF THE GOLDEN Hanr, 
by Robert Newton. (H.F.W. Deane & 
Sons; each 1/-). 

THE Nice OLD MAN AND THE Prerry 
GIRL, and other stories, by Italo Svevo 
(Hograth Press; pp. 162; 7/6). 

PRINCIPLES OF ANIMAL BIoLoey, by 
Lancelot T. Hogben (Christophers; pp. 
xxiv, 332; 8/6). 

THE BritisH Empire, by D. C. Som- 
ervell (Christophers; pp. xv, 345; 
12/6). 

THE WANDERER OF LIVERPOOL, by 
John Masefield (Macmillians in Can- 
ada; pp. 139; $3.50). 

AETERNITAS. A SPINOZISTIC Stupy, 
by H. F. Hallett (Oxford University 
Press; pp. xiii, 344; $4.75). 

InpIA: LAND OF THE BLAcK Pagopa, 
by Lowell Thomas (The Century Co.— 
G. J. McLeod; pp. xiii, 350; illustrat- 
ed; $4.00). 

SPEECH AND MOVEMENT ON THE STAGE, 
by Kate Emil-Behnke (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; pp. xii, 196; $2.25). 

PuHitrppa, by Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick (Thomas Allen; pp. 546; $2.00). 

THE GoBLIN WomaAN, by Rose O'Neill 
(Doubleday, Doran & Gundy Ltd; pp. 
345; $2.00). 

Pepys: His Lir—E AND CHARACTER, 
by John Drinkwater (Doubleday, 
Doran & Gundy Ltd.; pp. viii, 374; 
$3.00). 

SoctaL ConTROoL oF SEx EXPRESSION, 
by Geoffery May (Allen & Unwin Ltd.; 
pp. xi, 245; 12/6). 

CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND MODERN PROB- 
LEMS, by Dean Inge (Musson Book 
Co.; pp. 402; 15/-). 
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Tue BEGINNINGS OF CRITICAL REAL- 
ism IN AMERICA 1860-1920, by Vernon 
Louis Parrington (Harcourt, Brace 
and Company; pp. xxxix, 429; $4.00). 

Tue Crisis OF ENGLISH LiseRty, by 
Sir John A. R. Marriott (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; pp. xiv, 472; $4.50). 

THE SMALL STAGE AND Its EqQuir- 
MENT, by R. Angus Wilson (Allen & 
Unwin Ltd.; pp. 142; 5/-). 

Tue APPLE Cart: A Political Ex- 
travaganza, by Bernard Shaw (Con- 
stable and Company; pp. xxix, 78; 
5/-). 

INTERPRETATIONS OF AMERICAN 
Foreign Poticy, edited by Quincy 
Wright (University of Chicago Press; 
pp. ix, 261; $3.00). 

Srars To-NieHtT, by Sara Teasdale 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 49; il- 
lustrated; $2.00). 

Hazarps, by Wilfred Gibson (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 99; $1.35). 

THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE, by Sir 
James Jeans (Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. 154; $1.00). 

Gay Acony, by H. A. Manhood 
(Cape—Nelson; pp. 298; 7/6). 


Tue Opes or Horace, chosen by H. 
E. Butler (G. Bell—Clarke, Irwin & 
Company; pp. 303; $2.25). 

PoETRY AND THE ORDINABY READER, 
by M. R. Ridley (G. Bell—Clarke, Ir- 
win & Company; pp. 148; $1.10). 

Tue Doctor Etc. by Robert Southey 
(G. Bell—Clarke, Irwin & Company; 
pp. xxiv, 424; $2.25). 

EVERYBODY’Ss BOSWELL. Being the 
Life of Samuel Johnson abridged (G. 
Bell—Clarke, Irwin & Company; pp. 
xx, 610; $3.00). 

AN OUTLINE oF INTERNATIONAL Law, 
by Dr. Julius Hatschek (G. Bell— 
Clarke, Irwin & Company; pp. viii, 
364; $3.00). 

THE BIoLoGy oF CIVILIZATION, by C. 
C. Walker (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
323; $3.00). 

THE RIGHT AND THE Goon, by W. D. 
Ross (Oxford University Press; pp. vi, 
176; $3.25). 

A History or THE First BULGARIAN 
Empire, by Steven Runciman (G. Bell 
—Clarke, Irwin & Company; pp. xii, 
337; $4.80). 





THE LITTLE 
THEATRES 








HART HOUSE THEATRE 


N this column a month ago some re- 

marks were made regarding the 
skeleton audiences which have marred 
a long succession of performances at 
Hart House. The gala centenary week 
at the end of November very happily 
induced a complete reversal of form 
on the part of Toronto playgoers and 
at nearly every performance the thea- 
tre was packed to the last temporary 
seat. 

Many were undoubtedly there to do 
honour to an amateur organization of 
first-rank standing which was celebrat- 
ing a sort of theatrical coming of age 
but others seemed drawn—and very 
naturally too—by the same kind of 
almost morbid curiosity which brings 
vast swarms of people together to 
watch a@ man go over Niagara Falls 
in a barrel. An amateur production 
of Ibsen’s Peer Gynt is a very similar 
undertaking. The chances of succeed- 
ing are slender indeed and, if you fail, 
critics wise after the event will shake 
their heads and call you rash rather 


than courageous. 

In this instance there was, of course, 
no question of failure. Hart House 
Theatre put on an excellent show, 
though this reviewer would have 
qualms of conscience were he to aver 
that the production was on the same 
high level as that of the New York 
Theatre Guild, a masterly Peer Gynt 
with which most Canadian theatre- 
goers are surely familiar. 


Of course, the problem of Peer Gynt 
is a problem of unity. The reader of 
a long, involved and highly symbolized 
dramatic poem of this nature is able 
to give both the chief character and 
the play itself an essential unity in 
his own mind. Replace the reader by 
an audience and the participation be- 
comes passive instead of active. On 
the actor playing the lead devolves the 
responsibility of convincing that aud- 
ience that he is one and the same 
person from his conversation with 
Ase in early manhood to the dialogue 
with the Button Moulder in extreme 
old age. Everything. else—cast and 


settings—must support this effort at 
unity. Failure to achieve this makes 
Peer Gynt a desultory vaudeville show 
with bright lines, a little pathos and 
a few amusing situations, not to men- 
tion the inevitable song and dance act 
(Solveig and Anitra.). 

In the Hart House production the 
settings, while admirable in them- 
selves, dispersed the unity instead of 
enhancing it. It is difficult enough 
for an audience to make a mental 
jump from Norway to Morocco to 
Egypt and back again without being 
further distracted by experimental 
scenery which wavered through all 
the schools of stage art from realism 
to expressionism. 

Mr. Everard Nash, a young Univer- 
sity of Toronto undergraduate, played 
two-thirds of his role to perfection. 
He was entirely satisfying as the 
young Peer Gynt and as the old, less 
so as the middle-aged cynic. Certain 
physical resemblances which he bears 
to a well-known actor were, in the 
middle part of the play, enhanced by 
make-up instead of being disguised. 
But Mr. Nash was not the only one. 
In one scene Clara Bow as a Broad- 
way gold-digger seemed to be charm- 
ing a rajahesque George Arliss with 
an indifferent Sphinx in the back- 
ground. But no, it was Peer and An- 
itra in the desert at Gizeh. Again 
the unity of the play suffered. 

With the exception of these few de- 
fects the performance was colourful, 
dramatic, and eminently worth while. 
Hart House Theatre got over their 
Niagara Falls, sailed over with brio 
indeed, though not without a few cuts 
and abrasions. 

F. H. W. 


ON GOING TO THE THEATRE 


LEVER people are often artless, 

and perhaps the commonest ex- 
ample of their artlessness is the as- 
sumption that their fellow-men either 
agree or disagree with them. It sel- 
dom occurs to these choice spirits that 
possibly the world in general knows 
nothing of their theory, or is complete- 
ly indifferent to it. So with dramatic 
critics. Some abuse the public for not 
enjoying Ibsen or Maeterlinck, and 
announce that people dare not face 
facts in the theatre; others extol the 
public for not enjoying those play- 
wrights, and proclaim that the great 
heart of the people is still proof 
against morbidity. Each school erects 
these notions into a system. One man 
carries to the grave his creed that 
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most playgoers are tasteless fools; the 
other murmurs from his bath-chair, 
‘Robertson is god, and Pinero is his 
prophet.’ 

It is all absurd hobby-riding. To 
the average theatre-goer the very 
name of his supposed idol, Pinero, is 
no more familiar than that of his sup- 
yosed béte noire, Ibsen. When will 
hese pundits realize that nine people 
out of ten go to the theatre because 
they wish, not to see great art, nor 
to be debauched by meretricious art, 
but simply ‘to go to the theatre’? 
What they see there matters little. 
Of course, if they were given King 
Lear when the bills had announced 
The Merry Widow, they would notice 
the difference. For the majority of 
most audiences the play is not the 
thing. What they enjoy is ‘going to 
the theatre’, the setting out with an 
air of festivity, the tip-up seats, above 
all, that glorious moment when the 
house-lights are lowered and the foot- 
lights glow strongly on the bottom 
of the curtain. 


Little does it matter what scene is 
disclosed when the magic veil rolls 
upward—a band of revellers bursting 
into strangely sudden laughter, and 
waving gilt cups obviously lighter 
than they should be; or a Canadian 
settler of magnificent complexion sit- 
ting beneath the stars and warming 
his hands at an electric bulb hidden 
under three sticks; or village maidens 
in silk hose gambolling around ‘Gran- 
fer,’ whose left palm has apparently 
been glued by the stage-carpenter to 
the back of his hip. The audience 
care nothing for the right and wrong 
of dramatic art; but they have had 
to pay for admission, so it must be 
a better performance than ‘Box and 
Cox’. And they are assisted at every 
moment. Whom are they to clap most 
loudly. Simple enough. After three 
minutes’ glee the village damsels cease 
prancing, and one cries, ‘But look! 
Here is Lucy Lockett tripping this 
way, the prettiest dairymaid in the 
parish!’ They then form up in two 
ranks, while ‘Granfer’ adding as post- 
script, ‘Aye, and the kindest-hearted 
little wench in Zummerzet’, hobbles 
upstage. Then the band blazes forth. 
Lucy Lockett appears, smiling broad- 
ly. The damsels clap. ‘Granfer’, hav- 
ing only one hand at liberty, waves 
his stick crazily. Can anyone doubt 
who is the heroine? You immediately 
join in the applause. 


That is going to the theatre, an ex- 
perience utterly distinct from the 


‘seizing Galsworthy’s viewpoint’ or 
‘the rejection of stale histrionics’, in 
which the experts command or for- 
bid the public to indulge. If you won- 
der why two thousand people rock with 
glee over jests whose badness and age 
could cause a boy of twelve to be pelt- 
ed through the streets, remember that 
the audience has come out to enjoy 
itself, and is not to be deterred by mere 
actors. It has left home behind, and 
its petty responsibilities. Jane is to 
finish the ironing, and if George leaves 
his home-work undone it will be his 
look-out to-morrow. For this evening 
we are like Oberon’s fairy-folk, bound 
on care-free errands. 

This purely festal attitude may help 
to clear up another difficulty about 
places of amusement, as they are 
quaintly called by people who do not 
frequent them: I mean the indecency 
which (it is alleged) may be seen and 
heard in music-halls. Some years ago 
in Brussels I entered a theatre or mus- 
ic-hall (I forget which), and witness- 
ed, among other things, a scene which 
would not have been staged in this 
country. Here I reflected, was the 
famous Continental impropriety; and 
I gazed round at the audience for the 


pires. I gazed in vain. The people 
looked exactly like those you will see 


at the next church-meeting—rows of 
quiet, middle-class men and women, 
many accompanied by children, some 
of them (most astounding of all) girls 
in their teens. 

What is the explanation? It is no 
use to reply that Brussels is an im. 
moral city. The bulk of its inhabi- 
tants must be normally decent people, 
simply because no town can carry on 
its life otherwise. The explanation 
is that what happens beyond the foot- 
lights has no real connection with the 
opinions and habits of the audience. 
The people are out for an evening’s 
enjoyment; they have ‘gone to the 
theatre’. On the stage is the custom- 
ary radiance, movement, song. That 
is all. The majority of human beings 
are impervious to what is said to 
them from a platform. Were it not 
so, all our churchgoers would be al- 
ready saints, and most of our theatre- 
goers lunatics. 
ray G. N. 


A BOOK OF PLAYS 
BOUT a year ago prizes, with the 
added inducement of production 
and publication, were offered for the 
best short plays written in the mood 
of the Northern Ontario painters. 


ether with three others and an intro- 


monocled satyrs and flaunting nef Three of these were staged in the 


oe and now appear in print, to- 
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him in recital. 





MUNZ RECITAL 
JANUARY 20th, 1931 


Mieczyslaw Miinz, the eminent Polish pianist, who has been soloist 
with the Orchestra five times, will give a recital in Massey Hall on 
the evening of Tuesday, January 20th, 1931, for the benefit of the 


Critics and public alike have repeatedly asked that someone bring 
Mieczyslaw Miinz to Toronto so that his numerous friends may hear 
Tickets will be $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 and .50c., and 
reservation can be made at once by applying to the office of the man- 
agement, 9 Richmond Street E., Telephone Elgin 5917. 
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duction by the editor, Mr. Herman 
Voaden, to whose energy and enthus- 
ijasm the scheme owes its inception*. 

The work is more important as the 
first fruition of its origimator’s vigor- 
ous idealism than for the dramatic 
yalue of the plays themselves. Mr. 
Voaden has set himself, as he explains 
in a foreword that is the best thing in 
the book, to encourage Canadians to 
write plays on Canadian themes, and 
he finds the Canadian idea most clear- 
ly expressed in the painting of the 
Group of Seven; hence the lake and 
forest locale of the six one-acters now 
offered to the public. A more accur- 
ate title would have been ‘Plays of 
Northern Ontario’, because the mat- 
erial is regional rather than national, 
but there is no reason to quarrel with 
a designation so long as somebody is 
inspired to write plays at all. 

Mr. Voaden looks prophetically and 
hopefully forward to the day when the 
Canadian idea shall be expressed in 
the Canadian drama, but that is a far 
cry, and present signs point to imter- 
national rather than national tenden- 
cies in the English-speaking theatre. 
Meanwhile the dramatist must live, 
and there must be an audience before 
he can come into artistic being; the 
choice lies, and will for many years, 
between Shaftesbury Avenue and 
Broadway, and as things are these 
famous thoroughfares become less and 
less distinguishable. 


For immediate furtherance of Little 
Theatre ends, these six plays offer in- 
teresting working stuff. Most of them 
have ideas and some could be turned 
into good entertainment, which is the 
first requisite of all plays. Directors 
wishing to experiment need not be 
deterred by lack of equipment in put- 
ting on, perhaps with some cutting, 
A. F. Key’s The Mother Lode, which 
is built round a convincing character 
study of an honest and idealistic pros- 
pector. A simple interior will provide 
for Middleton’s Lake Doré, constructiv- 
ely by far the best of the six; the final 
snow scene, apparently introduced to 
comply with the conditions of the con- 
test, adds nothing to the action, and 
can well be omitted. The theme how- 
ever is not essentially northern, and 
the excellent plot could as well be set 
in any other environment. Theatres 
that can spread themselves on the tech- 
nical side might attempt Morrow’s 


*SIx CANADIAN Piays; edited by Her- 
man A. Voaden, with drawings by Low- 
rie Warrener (Copp Clark Company; 
60 cents). 


This flavour will please 
you more than any other 


"SALADA 





cl 


‘resh from the gardens’ 


Manitou Portage, a sort of Paul Bun- 
yan legend play, but the difficulties 
are considerable. It is the one that, 
personally, I should like to see staged, 
though dramatically the end is not so 
good as the beginning and middle. Of 
others, Miss Sandiford’s The Bone 
Spoon taps a rich vein in the contrast 
between Georgian Bay of 1930 and the 
same waters in 1650, but she has much 
to learn in technique, and would be 
wiser to avoid theeing and thouing 
(what R.L.S. called ‘tushery’); while 
C. E. Carruthers’ Godforsaken works 
out, with characters possibly true to 
nature but sometimes stranger than 
fiction and therefore dramatically in- 
credible, an inferiority complex in the 
matter of funerals. 

Mr. Voaden and his playwrights are 
greatly to be congratulated on the 
outcome of their labours, and will we 
hope be encouraged to try many times 
again. On the other hand, one may be 
permitted to doubt whether the cause 
of the theatre is served by the invita- 
tion to interpret on the stage what the 
painters have intimated on canvas: 
here is danger of a pernicious confus- 
ion of the arts; and it may lead, as it 
did at the first production of these 
plays, to electrical license and the sub- 
jugation of the actor to the technician. 
The little rural acting groups are as 
important, in the mass, as the city 
amateur stages with their valuable 
equipment (and incidental risk of be- 
coming ‘arty’); the great need is the 
capacity to make something out of 
nothing, and the theatre is as likely 
to develop from a stage lighted with 
candles in biscuit tins as it is from a 
five-hundred-dollar switch-board. 


R. K. H. 


SASKATOON 


HE Little Theatre Club has en- 

tered upon its ninth season with 
a strong programme and a vigorous 
policy of expansion. The club is now 
an important unit among Canadian 
groups, and has free scope in a city 
where professional offerings are rare. 
The season began with St. John Er- 
vine’s The First Mrs. Fraser, which 
has filled the Haymarket for two years, 
and has on its list such interesting 
works as Maugham’s Our Betters and 
Zangwillis We Moderns. A feature 
of this theatre is its guest players’ 
night; this year the Jewish National 
Workers’ Association will stage Mich- 
ael Gold’s one-act play, Money; and 
the home club are doing A. P. Her- 
bert’s Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

A member of the club, Mr. Winslow 
Benson, writes to THE CANADIAN For- 
uM expressing the need for a national 
organization that could relate and dir- 
ect the efforts of the Little Theatres; 
he also hopes to see, in these pages, 
criticism and discussion of the plan 
that was set forth by Mr. Christie in 
the last issue. We shall be glad to 
publish readers’ comment on this or 
any other topic of dramatic interest. 
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LISA - 
by 
Edith Young 


‘*Lisa has a convincing 
beauty and attrac- 
tion.’? New Statesman. 





The BALANCE 
by | 
Ada Harrison 


“This is an imagin- 
ative, moving study of 
character and event.’’ 
Evening News. 





A BASKETFUL of 
MEMORIES 


by 
Thomas Okey 


An 
Autobiographical 
Sketch 


**One of the most 
remarkable of true ro- 
mances in modern 
times.’ Scots Observer. 
‘It ought to sell by the 
ten thousand.” Daily 
Herald. 





SIMPLE STORIES 
from “PUNCH” 

by 

Archibald Marshall 


Light 
Fiction 


“The volume, delici- 
ously illustrated by 
George Morrow, con- 
tains twenty-four mod- 
els of story-telling. A 
riotously funny book.”’’ 
Sunday Times. 





ROC: A Dog’s-Eye 
View of War 


by 
Edmund Vale 


Fiction 


The story gives a dog’s- 
eye view of battle-fields, 
back areas, British Sol- 
diers, and French 
peasants. A moving 
war memorial to the 
constancy of man’s best 
friend. 





The GOLDEN 


FOREST 
by 
Edith Howes 


For 
Young 
People 


The book is designed to 
bring to boys a knowl- 
edgeoflifeandcreation. 








The SIMON 
REPORT of INDIA 


by 
R. W. Brock 


An abridgment 
and an 
elucidation 


This volume sets out to 
make the Simon Report 
easily understandable 
and interesting to 
everybody. 
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